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CHaPTER XXII. 


She raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all her bulk 
And end her being. 


Ir is two days later and a delicious afternoon, though it would be 
quite useless to try and get Griselda’s agreement about that. 
Disconsolate, and feeling like one ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined,’ 
she has seated herself upon the parapet at the end of the garden 
and given herself up a prey to the direst forebodings. So far 
gone indeed is she in her dismal thoughts, that she is deaf to the 
sound of approaching footsteps at the other side of the wall, and 
almost calls aloud as a hand is cautiously, lovingly placed upon 
hers. 

‘Hush!’ says a well-known voice in a very subdued key. 

Stifling the cry that has risen to her lips, she looks first at the 
strong hand that clasps her own, and then over the parapet to find 
there Mr. Peyton clinging like a limpet to the wall. His hand 
has come above it, his head has not. He is a wise young man in 
his own generation, and has calculated to a nicety how far the 
visual organ as directed from the windows opposite can be brought 
to bear with effect on that portion of the wall to which he 
clings. ee, ; 
* You!’ cries Griselda in a whisper—a glad whisper, though 
tempered with reproach. For quite a minute she gazes at him, asif 
spellbound, out of very sorrowful eyes, and then something that is 
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more than sorrow fills those charming features—a little fear, a 
little astonishment, a great deal of resentment. 

‘Oh, you shouldn’t have come here, you shouldn’t indeed !’ 
she says. ‘How could you, and when it is all your fault too, 
every bit of it ?’ 

‘What has happened?’ demands he eagerly. ‘Something 
awful, I suppose? When you didn’t put in an appearance yester- 
day, I felt as if I must come up here and find you. When to-day 
still showed the wood a howling wilderness, I came. What can 
have happened to you, darling, you look as pale as death? You,’ 
staring anxiously at her, ‘ you’ve got thin, I think.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if I looked a skeleton,’ says Griselda, 
blinking her eyes to keep back the tears, ‘after all I have gone 
through. I have fretted myself to fiddle-strings! Oh, you ought 
to be sorry. And Iam never tospeak to you again, never to look at 
you—that is part of my orders—so you must go away at once. 
If you were caught here, I shudder to think of what would happen. 
Oh,’ with ‘a sudden frightened glance towards the house, ‘ go, 
and don’t come back. I hope you will not come back.’ 

Here, seeing the look of blank despair and grief that darkens 
his face as this cruel ‘hope’ is given to his ears, her face softens 
somewhat, and a deplorable expression creeps round the corners of 
her mouth. ‘ You must never see me again—never, never, never,’ 
she says, and two large tears run down her cheeks. 

‘But why ?’ implores he, still clinging to her hand as though 
that is now all that is left to him. He forgets even the windows, 
and so far raises himself on a friendly projecting stone in the wall 
as to bring his own face into much closer proximity to the lovely 
woebegone one on which the traces of tears are still wet. ‘ Tell 
me what has happened.’ 

‘He saw us that day; I knew it,’ says she miserably. ‘Oh,’ 
with a reproachful glance at him that reduces him to despair, ‘ if 
only you had a few grains of sense, one even! To think of your 
kneeling down within view.of the dirty highroad and holding on 
by my shoe-string—oh, what a situation! Well, with a sigh 
expressive of pious resignation, ‘it is all over now, and I am for- 
bidden to leave this garden ever again!’ : 

‘Nonsense! That’s absurd!’ 

‘It isn’t all, however. Iam forbidden also ever to speak to 
you again. 

‘ That’s absurder,’ says Mr. Peyton with a fine disregard of the 
decencies of language. 

_ €Is it? You don’t know my uncle then, let me tell you. I 
wish you could have stood in my shoes when he said it, and 
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watched his wicked old face. “Go,if you like,” he said plump 
and plain and without the shadow of a blush of shame, “ but if 
you do, I shall turn you out upon the wayside to starve!”’ 

She has risen from her seat in the passion of her anger and is 
looking at him with eyes once more suffused with tears. ‘It was 
shameful!’ she says, her mind going back to that insulting inter- 
view with her uncle. ‘Oh, I could not tell you half of what he 
said. I shouldn’t care so much about it for myself, but there is 
Vera, I must think of her! As for me, I tell you this,’ paling 
again and clasping her hands together, ‘I have quite made up my 
mind to onething. I sha’n’t stay here. After a little while when 
he cannot accuse Vera of knowing anything about it I shall run 
away!’ 

‘With me, I hope,’ says the young man tenderly, surprised 
into this speech by the spectacle of her distress. Then he stops, 
shocked at his own temerity. ‘ What I mean is,’ he stammers, 
‘that whenever you feel inclined to leave Greycourt, you may 
depend upon me to keep you.’ 

‘I sha’n’t want any one’s help,’ declares she, shaking her head 
and feeling very valiant. ‘I know a great many people abroad, 
in Italy, and Spain, and I dare say I shall be able to get to them, 
somehow. At all events,’ with a little fresh burst of petulant 
grief, ‘I am sure of this, that I shall not stay here to be insulted.’ 
She draws her breath hard. 

‘Insulted!’ repeats Peyton, paling. ‘ You cannot mean that. 
He would not dare to go so far as that ?’ 

‘ What would he not dare? More at least than I could repeat,’ 
says she tremulously, turning away her head. 

‘Not even to me?’ entreats he softly. He has repossessed 
himself of her hand, and is now caressing it fondly and with 
agitation. 

‘I couldn't,’ brokenly, her face still averted. 

‘Try, darling—do try. I know you will feel ever so much 
better if you can only bring yourself to let me share your trouble 
with you.’ 

‘Oh, I’d be ashamed!’ says Griselda miserably. -A sob breaks 
from her. ‘ Well, if you must hear it, he said—that—that—I 
was vulgar and indecent, and that I was only too willing to throw 
myself into the arms of the first man I met.—Now—wnow are you 
satisfied ? You made me tell you,’ cries she, and then gives way 
altogether, and bursts into a storm of weeping. 

‘What a scoundrel!’ exclaims the young man between his 
teeth. ‘Griselda darling, don’t go on like that. Is he worth 
even one of your tears?’ He has seated himself beside her on 
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the parapet by this time, forgetful of any searching eyes, and, 
having stolen one arm round her, is vehemently kissing the little 
trembling hand he holds. ‘There, look up. You said some- 
thing about running away just now—well! why not?’ 

‘He has set a spy upon my actions,’ goes on Griselda, who has 
not been listening to him very attentively. ‘ You know that old 
housekeeper I have told you of, she watches where I go, and 
follows me, whilst pretending not to, all the time. And you 
can’t think,’ sobbing afresh, ‘ how hatefulit is to know that some 
one is taking note of every step you move. I feel just like a 
prisoner—like that man in one of Allan Poe’s stories who always 
had an eye on him.’ 

‘ And it is all my fault!’ says Peyton miserably. ‘I wonder 
you don’t hate me.’ 

‘So do I, agrees Griselda with a heavy sigh. 

‘It is I, who have brought it all down on you.’ 

‘It is, with a still heavier sigh and a long and thoughtful 
study of his features. Then, as an adorable outcome of her 
meditative mood, ‘and yet,’ says she, ‘I don’t hate you !’ 

She seems rather surprised at this herself, and grows pensive 
as she dwells upon it. Mr. Peyton grows rapturous as he dwells 
on her. 

A shrill and terrible voice in the female key, coming to them 
across the garden, destroys, however, all analytical and senti- 
mental thought in a breath. 

‘Miss Griselda! Miss Gri—sel—da !’ 

‘There she is, I must run!’ murmurs Griselda in a flurried 
tone, scrambling to her feet. ‘Oh, go—go, good-bye.’ 

‘Not good-bye?’ implores he, holding her fast. He has 
dropped off the top of the parapet, and is once more presenting 
himself in the light of a limpet, hanging on like grim death to 
the wall. ‘Give me another chance of seeing you. Name a day 
—an hour.’ 

‘Miss Gree—sel—da! ’ 

Again that harsh voice destroys the exquisite harmony of the 
dying evening. 

‘Go,’ entreats Griselda, now in a faint, terrified tone. 

‘Say the day after to-morrow—at this hour. Speak, darling,’ 
implores he, giving her hand a little jog as if to compel her 
consent. , 

‘I can’t. I’m not sure. Oh, there she is, behind the yew 
hedge, coming this way! She'll see you! Well, yes then. 
She is here now—close! Oh, go! Yes, yes, yes; at this hour, 
if possible.’ 
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She rescues her hand, casts a last tearful glance at him, waits 
to hear the gentle thud that tells of his safe arrival on the ground 
below, and then, picking up her petticoats, she commences a gay 
little French chanson, and, avoiding Mrs. Grunch by a careful 
détour to the left, disappears amongst the friendly shrubberies. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I have not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. 


‘SUCH a narrow escape as I’ve had!’ cries she, running into 
Vera’s room. ‘I flatter myself that for once in my life I have 
done that old woman.’ 

‘Who ?’ 

‘The admirable Grunch. That silly Mr. Peyton would come 
to the very wall to see what had become of me, and Grunch was 
within an ace of seeing him. However, she didn’t.’ 

‘I don’t believe she is as clever as you think.’ 

‘I think she was clever enough to set my uncle on my track 
the other day. No, Vera, I can’t go into a thing as you do, and 
argue it out to the bitter end. I have only my instincts to guide 
me, and they warn me against the amiable Grunch. She has 
many a stone in her sleeve for me, and one of them she threw the 
day before yesterday.’ 

‘You forget that I have instincts too,’ says Vera, with a languid 
smile. ‘I was warned against our cousin ; I can hardly, therefore, 
blame you for unreasonable fancies. But how foolish of Mr. Peyton 
tocome! He must know how Uncle Gregory would regard his, 
or any one’s, presence here.’ 

‘His especially. But as I told him half an hour ago, I tell 
you now, he was unfortunately born without a grain of sense. 
Never mind, I have to thank him, in that through his coming I 
was able to outwit the lively Grunch. But, darling, how ill you 
look! Oh, Vera, I do believe you are letting that old man’s inso- 
lence prey upon you.’ 

‘I don’t know what is the matter with me. My brain seems 
on fire sometimes. How cruel, how cruel, a thing it is for parents 
to bring children into the world, and then die and leave them 
there, unprotected, at the mercy of strangers! ’ 

‘I always console myself with the reflection that ill luck must 
cease some day,’ says Griselda. 

‘That is true’—slowly. ‘There is great comfort in that 
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thought. Death, as you say, is always near us. It may reach us at 
any moment, and then farewell to trouble.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ indignantly, ‘I said nothing of the kind! Catch me 
wanting to die. I think I seemyself! And as for you, my good 
child, you look like living for many a day, in spite of your dismal 
expression.’ 

‘One can’t be sure ; our mother died young. Happy mother !’ 
sighs Vera, forlornly. 

‘Rubbish!’ cries Griselda, with more force than elegance. ‘It 
is maddening to hear you! See now, if death were to walk in 
here this instant, bony arms, sickle, eyeless sockets, and all the 
other regulation charms complete, I can just imagine the squeal 
that would follow. You are posing as one of those wretched 
heroines one meets with in books, who always cries aloud on 
kindly death to take her, whenever she has so much as a pain in 
her big toe!’ 

‘My dear Griselda! Really anything so graphic, to put it 
calmly.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t patience with the die-away lot. And after 
all, there isn’t the remotest fear of your being forced into a marriage 
with—that man! It isn’t the age for that sort of thing. One is 
quite independent enough now to be able to shout a good sound 
“No” at the altar, even if compelled to go so far, and there is 
always the law after that. And besides, let the worst come to 
the worst, let us suppose that terrible uncle of ours should be able 
to persuade you into accepting his son; why, rather than permit 
you to be sacrified, I would ’—ironically—~‘ sacrifice myself, and 
marry Tom Peyton.’ 

‘How would that help us?’ 

‘ Why, if I were to be driven for your sake into marriage with 
him, that would secure a home for you, as well as for me.’ 

‘But why should you be sacrificed? Surely such an end is 
as bad for you as for me ?’ 

‘I am the stronger; I feel I could bear up under an adverse 
lot better than you could,’ says Griselda, with a far-away, high, and 
mighty look. 

‘Oh no, darling!’ says Vera, quite touched. ‘ And besides,’ 
falling back into the original gloom, ‘ perhaps Mr. Peyton doesn’t 
want to marry you.’ 

This suggestion is received with marked disfavour. 

‘Oh, doesn’t he?’ says Griselda, getting up from her seat, as 
though sitting still is a burden not to be borne. ‘That’s all you 
know about it. You are very much out of it, if you think that. 
He—he would marry me to-morrow, if I would let him.’ 
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‘ How do you know? How can one believe in any one?” 

‘I can believe in him, says Griselda stoutly. ‘If you only 
saw him—as I do—you would know.’ 

‘You are a lucky girl,’ says Vera. ‘To know that some one 
really cares whether one lives or dies is a great matter.’ 

‘Oh, he cares,’ says Griselda. 

‘Then you ought to be happy.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know really. I’—with a little langh—‘I think 
I'd like him better if he wasn’t so awfully silly, that is, in earnest, 
don’t you know ? Now, what do you think he said to-day? That 
he—mark the absurdity of it—that he honestly believed I hadn’t 
a fault in the world! That was a little too much, eh ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I like it. Icall that being a good lover,’ says 
Vera, thoughtfully. 

‘ Perhaps you would have told him so. For meI said, “ Heaven 
give you sense!” I hope it will.’ 

‘What sense would you give him? Sense to see your faults? 
After all, you are well matched. Like him, [ begin to think you 
haven’t a grain of sense yourself. And a word, Griselda, tell me 
this, are you in love with him ?’ 

‘Well, that’s it, I don’t know. I wish I did. I’ve been 
thinking, Vera, that it is an excellent thing to have been in love 
with some one before, then you know all about it the second time, 
and you can tell when the attack is coming on. i shall know next 
time.’ 

Oh, could Peyton have only heard her ! 

‘ Perhaps there won’t be any next time. If you do like him, 
I hope not.’ 

‘ Just so, but do I? That’s what i can’t find out.’ 

‘I think—I think I should know if J were in love,’ says Vera 
drearily. 

‘ You have a doubt about it, nevertheless? I tell you itis the 
most difficult thing in the world. When I’m not with him, I 
want to see him, yet when I do see him, I feel that I don’t want 
him. By-the-bye,’—as if struck by a sudden thought—‘ some- 
thing tells me Seaton will come to-day.’ 

‘ Now that you can’t see him, do you want him too?’ says Vera 
with a smile. ‘ Well, I hope your instinct will prove false here.’ 
She puts her hand to her brow and presses it tightly. ‘I have 
such a headache,’ she says wearily. 

‘Lie down. Here, let me tuck you up. Poor darling, you do 
look wretched. Some eau-de-Cologne on her old head?’ coax- 
ingly. ‘Yes do, I have some still, a remnant of our decent past. 
I wonder if we have begun to look poor? If that dread writing, 
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“once in affluence, now reduced,” is graven upon our foreheads ? 
Thank Heaven our clothes still hang together, and give us a touch 
of respectability, but when they fall apart, seam from seam, how 
shall we go then? In long bags with holes cut out for our arms? 
The early Britons will be fools to us. There ; nowisn’t that doing 
your head good ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t, not when you are there to administer it,’ says 
Vera, who is laughing. ‘Every time I even smile, this horrid 
pain grows worse, and you will talk your absurdities! Go away, 
and let me try to sleep it off.” 

‘Well, do sleep; don’t brood over impossible difficulties,’ says 
Griselda, creeping obediently to the door. 

The troublesome headache clings however to Vera, all through 
the evening, and long after night has fallen. Griselda had come 
up to bed and had scolded her a little for not eating the dainty 
dinner she had sent up hours before, and then had tried to insist 
on putting her to bed, an effort Vera had steadily resisted. She 
could not sleep, she said, she would read for an hour or two, it was 
early yet, and soon. The thought of lying down and making a 
miserable pretence at sleep, when that happy state of unconscious- 
ness was not for her, seemed more than she could bear ; and long 
after Griselda’s soft regular breathing told she was asleep, Vera 
sat on through the growing night, and sought by reading to 
soothe her troubled mind. 

But now, a gleam of moonlight coming through the open 
window, puts the lamp to shame, and compels her attention. How 
sweet, how heavenly-fair the garden seems, wrapt in those pale 
cold beams! She can see it from where she sits on the deep, 
cushioned seat of the old-fashioned window, and a longing to rise 
and go into it, to feel the tender night wind beating on her burn- 
ing forehead, takes possession of her. 

Catching up a light shawl to cover the evening gown she 
wears, she steals, carefully as might a guilty soul, by Griselda’s 
bed, along the dusky corridor, down the staircase, and past the 
servants’ quarters, where a light under Mrs. Grunch’s door warns 
her that that remorseless foe has as yet refused to surrender her- 
self to slumber. 

A small door leading into the garden is close to this, and 
moving swiftly up the narrow stone passage that brings her to it she 
opens the door, and so closing it after her, that she can regain the 
house at any moment, she turns to find herself alone in the 
exquisite perfumed silence of the night. 

The first passing breeze that touches her seems to cool as if by 
magic her fevered head. The pain dies from her, and with it goes 
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the strange miserable sense of unrest that had driven her forth. 
A most blessed change it seems; and with light footsteps she 
moves over the velvet grass, drinking in the sweetness of every 
flower-filled wind as it goes by her. 

Tall pale hollyhocks stand up like ghosts on every hand; the 
mingled sweets of heavy-headed stocks and the rich crimson clove- 
carnations stir the soft air. A faint warm dew is uprising from 
the sleeping earth. 

It is a luminous night, blue grey where the moonbeams do 
not fall and light all through. Far off the ocean is gleaming, 
and it and the sky seem to be of one delicate hue, whilst the tall 
white cliffs stand out in a solemn splendour from the general 
twilight of their surroundings. There is a suspicion of mystical 
weirdness in the half darkness, and a languorous quiet that calms 
her excited nerves, as she stands here silent as the night itself, 
breathing great draughts of peace. 

Presently she sinks upon a garden seat, and half unconscious 
of how time flies lets it escape her. The intense stillness, the 
strange wild charm to be found in the thought that she alone of 
all her present world is awake, that she sits here alone, with all 
her senses nervously alive whilst the others are sunk in common 
slumber, all add a touch of perfection to what already seems so 
desirable. 

Her troubles drop from her one by one. Surely the earth is 
full of unborn joys; some must fall to her share. 

‘Lovely flowers are the smiles of God’s goodness,’ and here 
they blossom at her feet. Surely then God will be good to her. 
Her spirits rise within her, and throwing back upon the seat the 
light shawl she had wound round her she steps once again into 
the moonlight, and with a heart uplifted begins to pace lightly 
to and fro. 

How long she thus gives herself up to the sweet new enjoy- 
ment of life she hardly knows. ‘In golden quiets of the moon’ 
the hours run by with winged feet, and it is not until at last a vague 
but pleasurable sense of fatigue comes to her that she dreams of 
time at all. Something else too helps her to this end. From out 
the ivied tower, above the mild hooting of the owls, there comes 
a sound mellow, deep, and slow. It is the ancient belfry clock 
telling the midnight hour. 

It startles her. Has she indeed been here so long? What if 
Griselda should wake and be alarmed for her? She moves quickly 
in the direction of the house, and at last, regaining the inner 
garden, begins to think her pleasant sojourn at an end. 

She has neared the shrubberies now, and involuntarily turns 
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her glance their way as they lie upon her left ; involuntarily too 
she seeks to pierce the darkness that envelopes them, and 
then 

She stops short, and presses her hand convulsively to her 
breast. Who is it—what is it, moving there, in the mysterious 
gloom ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘Love you, madam—dare to love you— 
To my endless desolation and your impotent disdain.’ 


WHOEVER it is, is approaching her rapidly. At first the figure 
had been motionless, but as she stopped and made that nervous 
gesture that had brought her hand to her bosom, it had started 
into motion. Already the shadows of the trees round it are grow- 
ing less dense, and at last the tall figure of a man stands 
revealed. 

A rather unreasoning sensation of fear rises within her. After 
all she is but a few yards from the house, and there lies safety. 
But there are sometimes moments when we forget to reason, 
and Vera is oblivious of everything, except that it is night, that 
she is alone, and that a possible burglar might not be a pleasant 
person to meet under the circumstances. The man every instant 
drawing nearer, she at last shrinks backwards, still overwhelmed 
by the burglar idea, and puts out both her little slender white 
hands as if to ward off his further approach. 

‘Don’t be frightened. It is I, Seaton,’ says a most unwelcome 
voice, and as if ashamed and indignant at her betrayal of cowar- 
dice, she drops her hands and turns an eager face to his. 

‘Ah!’ she says. She is angry beyond doubt, and still further 
angered by the knowledge that there is more of relief than cold- 
ness in the simple exclamation. As she speaks she lays her hand 
on the old sun-dial near her, as if to steady herself. It is the 
first time they have met face to face since that memorable night 
in Seaton’s room, and the memory of what happened then being 
now full upon them betrays itself in a certain constraint that 
shows itself perhaps more openly in her. 

‘At this hour! And I had no idea you were here at all,’ she 
says at length faintly, after a pause that has grown sufficiently 
long to be awkward. 

‘Iam afraid I have startled you. If I had known I should 
not, of course, have come here, but I imagined you R 

‘Asleep? Naturally,’ as he hesitates. ‘ My head ached, how- 
ever, and I came out here to try and cure it. I should not have 
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been startled, of course. But I did not hear of your arrival this 
evening.’ 

‘I dined in town, and came down here by the last train. You 
would not have heard of it, of course. I hoped you would not.’ 
He pauses and looks away from her. ‘I must come to see my 
father sometimes,’ he says slowly, apologetically as it seems to 
her. . 

The hot blood flames into her cheeks, and she draws her breath 
sharply. 

‘You make it very hard for me,’ she says, with a touch of pas- 
sionate impatience. 

‘That is unjust,’ says he, roused in turn. ‘To make your life 
easier is my heart’s desire.’ 

‘Are you succeeding, do you think? Does it,’ with gathering 
scorn, ‘make my path smoother, when you compel me to see 
that you stay away, or only come here at hours inconvenient to 
you, because—because of me ?’ 

‘I am sorry I said that. I must regret that we have met at 
all,’ replies he calmly, ‘as each thing I say seems to offend and 
hurt you. Yet it seemed to me just now as if I should explain 
to you why I was here—an absurd feeling, I know, as my move- 
ments cannot possibly concern you.’ 

‘They do nevertheless,’ with an angry intonation. ‘ You force 
me to regard them. Life here is surely difficult enough without 
being driven to think that I am the causeof separating father and 
son. It is intolerable, your taking such a view of all this late 
unpleasantness. Why should you try to place me in such a posi- 
tion? Is it kind, generous ?’ 

‘It is useless my arguing the point with you. You are deter- 
mined to see me in nothing but the worst light.’ 

‘You shall not put it upon me,’ says she vehemently. ‘I shall 
not submit to that. As you make me out I am the discordant 
note that jars the harmony existing between you and your father. 
I refuse to be so regarded. Come here, when you will, as often as 
you will, your absence or presence is alike indifferent to me.’ 
She breaks off suddenly, and then as suddenly turns upon him. 
‘Why should you not come here as often as you like?’ she asks 
aggressively. 

‘ Why shouldI come here at all—to make you uncomfortable ?’ 
retorts he immovably. 

‘Your imagination misleads you,’ says the girl, after a moment 
that has left her paler. ‘It is not in your power to influence me 
in any way.’ 

She turns aside sharply, and walks a step or two away from 
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him. Somehow at this instant the growing chill of the early 
night seems to strike more sharply on her senses, and a_ shiver 
not to be suppressed stirs her whole frame. Seaton watching her 
with wrathful eyes sees that slight mark of physical discomfort, 
and on the instant all his righteous anger dies within him. 

‘You are cold,’ he exclaims, coming up to her with a hasty 
stride. ‘What madness it is, your being out at this hour! Why 
are you notin bed? What brought you here?’ He has evidently 
forgotten all that happened in that first strange moment when she 
had stepped from shadow into light. 

*I told you,’ icily, ‘I had a headache. I fancied the air would 
revive me; I was restless.’ 

‘You were unhappy, you mean, pointedly. ‘ Well, that may 
have to be endured, but a severe cold should be avoided if possible. 
Come, come back to the house.’ 

She agrees silently to this proposition, and follows him across 
the grass to the small oaken door that had given her egress— 
only to find it barred against her! 

Seaton, having tried it, glances at her in mute dismay. 

‘Grunch must have fastened it, on her way to bed. The bolt 
is drawn,’ says he slowly. 

‘Do you mean that I can’t get in?’ asks she, as if unable to 
credit so terrible an announcement. 

‘Oh, I dare say it can’t be so bad as that,’ hastily. ‘ Only,’ 
hesitating, as if hardly knowing how to explain, ‘the front door 
is of course locked and chained, and the servants, with the excep- 
tion of Grunch, all sleep at the top of the house: a late arrange- 
ment of my father’s, as the original servants’ quarters lie below. 
I am afraid, therefore, that if we knocked for ever, it would have 
no effect. However, I can try to do something, but in the mean- 
time you must not stay out here in the cold.’ 

‘You may feel it cold, I don’t,’ returns she perversely. * Not 
so long as the moonlight lasts, shall I find it lonely either. I see,’ 
with a wonderful effort at unconcern, ‘that you do not believe in 
my chance of regaining the house to-night. But even if your sup- 
position be right, pray do not distress yourself about me. I,’ 
raising her unfriendly, beautiful eyes to his—‘ I assure you I shall 
be quite happy out here, even though I stay till the day dawns 
and the doors are open again.’ 

‘<¢ Happy !”’ As he repeats her word he looks at her with a keen 
scrutiny. ‘A word out of place, surely ; given the best conditions, 
I hardly dare to believe you could ever be “ happy ” at Greycourt.’ 

‘Happy, or unhappy,’ says she with quick resentment, her 
mind being distressed by this awkward fear of having to pass the 
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night from under any roof, ‘ surely it can be nothing to you! 
Why affect an interest in one who is as hateful to you as I am?’ 
A little fire has fallen into her tone, and there is ill-suppressed 
contempt in the eyes she lifts to his. Perhaps he is driven by it 
into an anger that leads to his betrayal. 

‘Hateful tome! Do you think you are that, Vera,’ says he in 
a low tone, but one full of fierce and sudden passion—passion long 
suppressed. ‘‘Do you honestly believe that?’ His manner is 
almost violent, and as he speaks he catches both her hands in 
his, and crushes them vehemently against his breast. ‘I would 
to Heaven,’ he says miserably, ‘ that that were so!’ 

As if stupefied by surprise, Vera stands motionless, her hands 
lying passively in his. She is aware that he is looking at her, with - 
a new, wild, strange expression in his eyes, but a horrible sense of 
being powerless to resist him numbsall her being. And suddenly, 
as she struggles with herself, he bends over her, and without 
warning lifts her hands and presses warm fervent kisses on the 
small cold palms. 

Then she is roused indeed from her odd lethargy, and by a 
sharp movement wrenches herself free. 

‘ Don’t,’ she cries faintly, ‘ it is insufferable! I cannot bear it! 
Have you no sense of honour left ?’ 

Her tone calms him, but something within him revolts against 
the idea of apology. He loves her, let her know it. He will not 
go back from that, though her scorn slay him. 

‘ There is nothing dishonourable,’ he says steadily. ‘I love you, 
I am glad you know it. Despise me if you can, reject me as I 
know you will, I am still the better for the thought that I have 
laid bare to you all my heart. And now 

She puts up one hand as if to stay him from further speech, 
and looks at him with a face as white as death. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I knew ’twere madness to declare this truth, and yet ‘twere baseness to deny my 
love, but such a love, kept at such awful distance. 


‘Nor another word!’ she says feverishly. And then in a 
changed tone, and one full of misery, ‘ Is there no way of getting 
into the house ?’ 

‘There is—one. I could wake Grunch by throwing sii at 
her window.’ 

‘To ask her to let me in at this hour ?’ 

‘No. To ask her to let me in,’ 
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‘Do you know Grunch, that you propose such a plan? She 
would not believe your story. For all I know, she might have 
seen me go into the garden to-night, and—and—she would be sure 
to suspect something, and would watch and afterwards she would 
tell—him! No!’ with a little burst of fear, ‘I will not have 
Grunch wakened.’ 

‘I think you give Grunch credit for too much perspicuity. 
She would let me in, and then when all was quiet again I could 
come down and let you in.’ 

‘Grunch is never quiet,’ says Miss Dysart with conviction. ‘If 
you imagine she is so at this moment—in sleep—let her stay 
so. Once roused it is my belief she would know everything. I 
decline to risk it. But there is Griselda’s room ?’ 

‘I am afraid I could not waken her without also waking my 
father. He is a very light sleeper.’ 

‘There is nothing then!’ says she, so unhappily that he 
cannot bear to look at her. 

‘There is one thing,’ inspiration coming to him with his fear 
for her. ‘My father, as I have told you, is a wretchedly bad 
sleeper. And every morning in the summer, as the day breaks, 
he gets up and comes out here to enjoy his flowers in soli- 
tade. They are, as you may have learned, his one delight in his 
singularly monotonous life. It is now past midnight; in an 
hour or two the day will come into this garden, and with it my 
father.’ 

‘But if he comes,’ says she blanching, ‘if he should see 
me—— 

‘ Leave all that to me,’ gravely. ‘For this once at least, trust 
me !’ 

She makes him no reply, but stands gazing moodily upon the 
grass, at her feet. It seems to him as though she were trying for 
her own sake to conquer the distrust of him that is now so woven 
into her as to be a part of herself, 

‘In the meantime you cannot stay here,’ he goes on quickly as 
though fearing to wait for her next words; ‘the night is cold 
and damp. There is the summer house over there,’ pointing in its 
direction, ‘ go and rest there, till I call you.’ 

Glad to escape from him, glad to hide from him her troubled 
face, Vera hastens to the shelter suggested, and sinking down upon 
the one seat it contains, a round rustic chair in the last stage of 
decay, gives way to the overpowering fatigue that for the last hour. 
has been oppressing her. 

Reluctantly she does this, and quite unconsciously. Obsti- 
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nately determined to fight sleep to the last, she presently succumbs 
to that kindly tyrant, and falls into one of the most delicious 
slumbers she has ever yet enjoyed. 

How long it lasts she never knows, but when next she opens 
her eyes with a nervous start, the first flush of rosy dawn is 
flooding hill and valley and sea. Two or three youthful sunbeams, 
golden and glad with mirth, are stealing mischievously across the 
sanded floor of the tiny green-clad house in which she is sitting, 
as if to catch her unawares. 

She has risen with a frightened haste, that, now she is more 
wide awake, seems part of adream. Yet had no one called to her? 
Her heart is still beating violently, and it occurs to her as she 
looks round her that that strange calling must have been a 
merely visionary idea, she is here, and alone, and 

Something lying at herfeet disturbs all her preconceived fancies. 
It must have slipped from her when she rose with that nervous 
start—slipped from her shoulders. Regarding it more earnestly, 
she acknowledges unwillingly that it is Seaton’s coat, a light grey 
one; she remembers now, he had not been in evening clothes when 
first she saw him in the garden, and the very colour of the soft 
indistinct grey the coat has, brings him back to her with a 
distinctness that has something distasteful in it. 

When she was asleep, lost to all knowledge of friend or foe, 
then he had come and placed that coat across her shoulders—then 
when she could not refuse his pretended kindness, when she 
was powerless to resist his hypocritical advances. Surely it was 
an intolerable liberty he had taken ! 

The coat lying there prone upon the ground seems to have an - 
extraordinary fascination for her. He had stripped it from his 
own body, in the darkest, the dampest hour of the night, to lay 
it on hers, lest the chill of the keen night air might touch her, 
It was all a part of the game he had proposed to play, no doubt, and 
yet—and yet 

A curious light grows upon her face as she stands staring down 
upon this simple garment, and then with a sharp movement, as if 
angered with herself for her long absorption, she lifts her head 
and goes slowly towards the open doorway and stands there 
glancing uncertainly from right to left. 

Her eyes are still large and languid with sleep broken and 
unsatisfied, her soft hair lies ruffled on her low broad brow. She 
looks timidly, nervously, around her as one expecting anything but 
good; her whole air is shrinking, and her whole self altogether 
lovely. | 

To the young man standing in his shirt-sleever, half hidden 
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amongst the laurels and looking at her, with admiration generously 
mixed with melancholy in his glance, she seems the very incarna- 
tion of all things desirable. 


A certain miracle of symmetry, 
A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summ’d up and closed in little. 


A swift, hot flush dyes her cheeks, as a sudden movement of 
her body betrays him to her. It was he then who through all 
the chilly changes of the night had stayed half-clothed that she 
might escape the cold. 

‘Come,’ says he, hastening towards her. Half unconsciously 
he puts out his hand and takes hers as if to lead her the more 
quickly to the house. 

She hesitates. 

‘Where—where is he?’ she demands faintly. She has not 
withdrawn her hand from his, and as she speaks she lifts her 
large soft frightened eyes to his. He can feel that she is trem- 
bling, and a sudden, glinting sunbeam falling on her hair, brings 
to life the ruddy tinge in it. 

It is the first time she has ever used towards him so friendly 
atone. There is almost a touch of confidence in both her glance 
and words, and a mad, glad, unreasoning joy rushes through all 
his veins, thrilling him for the moment. 

‘He is at the other end of the garden,’ he whispers back. 
‘You are safe if you will only—I ask you again—trust me. 
Come, this way.’ 

He presses her hand and hurries her over the short dewy 
grass into the shrubberies that form an effectual screen from all 
observation of those in the garden beyond, and so on until they 
come to the small oaken doorway through which she had passed 
last night, and which has proved more foe than friend. 

Once inside the longed-for portal, her first impulse is a natural 
one; it is to run as fast as her feet can carry her to her own 
room. But when she has gone a step or two, she pauses, hesitates, 
and then, decidedly mal gré, looks back at him. Her whole air 
is full of irresolution, but at last— 

‘ Thank you,’ she says, as if forced by some hidden power into 
saying it, and having said it she stands tapping her foot in a shy, 
embarrassed, half-angry fashion against the stone flagging of the 
passage. 

Something in her manner, in the fact that she will not look 
at him, maddens him. 
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‘Do not waste time thus uselessly,’ he says coldly. ‘Go, or 
one of the servants may see you.’ 

He turns away with a rather contemptuous haste, and dis- 
appears once more into the morning air. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Our Emperor is a tyrant, feared and hated. 


‘ ANYTHING else gone wrong ?’ demands Mr. Peyton, gazing at 
Griselda’s stricken countenance with a sure presentiment of coming 
evil. He has wedged one foot into a friendly hole in the wall, and 
thus supported is able to give her rather more of his attention 
than at their last meeting. 

‘Everything!’ says Griselda solemnly. 

‘ Begin at the beginning, or we'll never get through,’ suggests 
he, being, if anything, an eminently practical young man. 
‘Nothing fresh about me, at all events?’ 

‘How old are you?’ asks Griselda, irrelevantly, as it seems, 
regarding him with distinct pity. 

‘ Twenty-eight, last May.’ 

‘It is a long time to live in the world and be still so sanguine,’ 
says she contemplatively. ‘I should rouse myself a bit if I were 
you. Let me tell you that I spent a happy half-hour with dear 
Uncle Gregory this morning discussing you, and you only.’ 

‘The deuce!’ says Mr. Peyton, so completely taken aback as 
to forget to be indignant at her scathing remarks. ‘ Why, what 
have I done now? ’—As he speaks his foot misses its hold. 

‘Take care, you'll fall off,’ cries Griselda, catching him by the 
coat sleeve. ‘I really wish you wouldn’t slip about like that. 
Surely I’m unhappy enough without your compelling me to see 
you dashed to atoms before my eyes.’ The wall is exactly six 
feet in height, and as he now stands he has about two feet to 
fall. 

‘Never mind me. Tell me about your uncle. What did he 
say? What could he say?’ 

‘ He was at no loss for words, I assure you. The original “old 
man eloquent ” was a fool to him. Whether he knew of your last 
visit—and I firmly believe he knows everything that happens 
under the sun, or could know if he chose—I can’t say, but at all 
events he sent for me to his study, and there swore me in afresh 
not to leave the grounds and “to hold no communication with 
you.” Of course I promised.’ 

‘ Oh, Griselda !’ 
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‘Well! what would yow have done with his horrid eyes fixed 
on you? You'd have done just the same,’ says Griselda indig- 
nantly. ‘And you know I have told you not to call me by my 
Christian name, and when a person tells you she objects to that 
sort of thing, I do think , 

‘Very good, I’ll remember,’ says he impatiently, ‘and now go 
on. Do you mean to tell me that you promised never to speak 
to me again ?’ 

‘Why, I promised that last time, and you made me break my 
word,’ says she miserably. ‘But this time I am determined ; 
yes, I am indeed—it is no use your looking at me like that, I 
cannot give my word to any one, no matter how bad he may be, 
and then deliberately break it. You must not come here again.’ 

‘I am sure I shall,’ says he mournfully. ‘I feel, I know I 
sha’n’t be able to keep away.’ 

‘Well, J sha’n’t come here at all events,’ returns she with 
noble determination. 

‘You'll have to come here when my dead body is discovered 
fastened like a dead fly to this wall,’ says he gloomily. ‘ You'll be 
wanted for purposes of identification. I shall refuse to stir until 
you are sent for.’ 

At this insanity they both laugh in a soft, subdued way that 
lends the occasion a charm. 

‘That’s number one grievance,’ says he; ‘now for number 
two.’ 

‘The gardener’s assistant; that’s number two. And I be- 
lieve I may thank him for the scolding I got this morning. He 
gave warning, in fact left on the spot, and Uncle Gregory has 
been in a fiendish temper ever since, specially quiet, you know, 
which always means mischief. If he would only rage and storm 
in a decent fashion, or box somebody’s ears—so long as they 
weren’t mine—I could endure it so much better.’ 

‘Why should he care so greatly for the loss of an assistant ?’ 

‘ Because the assistant is in reality the gardener, and you know 
how he treasures his flowers. It seems absurd that so hateful a 
being can feel love for anything so innocent, but then we know 
Robespierre loved a little dog. Besides there is another, a less 
poetical reason for his annoyance at Durdan’s abrupt departure.’ 

‘Had him cheap ?’ suggests Peyton. 

Griselda regards him with a favourable eye. 

‘You're as clever as you look,’ she says politely. ‘ He had 
him for a song. Positively for nothing! He has lived here all 
his life, grew up here in fact, and to the boy’s wages he first re- 
ceived nothing has ever been added. To this fact the excellent 
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Durdan woke yesterday, and left without further argument, for 
which I honour him—and Uncle Gregory is in despair.’ 

‘ He'll recover,’ says Peyton unfeelingly. 

‘I fear so. But not even the knowledge that he has been able 
to keep back the last month’s wages of that admirable Durdan, 
has been sufficient to console him. Durdan was an excellent 
gardener, and how is he to be replaced under treble his wages ?’ 

‘ How indeed ?’ says Mr. Peyton dreamily, who has sunk into 
a most untimely reverie, and is apparently shamefully inattentive 
to the harrowing tale the younger Miss Dysart is still pouring into 
his ears. 

‘You must understand that his precious dahlias have just 
come to that age when copious waterings are requisite to their 
future welfare. Their beauty will be marred if a second Durdan 
does not instantly present himself!’ 

‘Dahlias! Water!’ murmurs Peyton, so absently now that 
Griselda casts a sharp glance at him. 

‘I do believe you are dozing,’ she says, ‘regularly going to 
sleep. Have you forgotten where you are, and that a single 
instant’s unconsciousness may precipitate you into space?’ She is 
evidently bent on regarding his present position as perilous in the 
extreme. ‘And besides,’ resentfully, ‘if you are sleepy I wish 
you would go home and do it there; it is not very interesting 
talking to people who don’t even know whether one is here or 
not.’ 

‘I was only thinking. I assure you I never was more wide 
awake in my life,’ protests Peyton eagerly. ‘ Well, go on again. 
That is grievance number two. First you, then the gardener— 
then F 

‘No, first you,’ carefully. 

‘ True—and the third ?’ 

‘Poor Vera. Poor darling, of course she is bound to come 
in for her share. Now what do you think he wants to do with 
her?’ 

‘ Strangle her ?’ 

‘Far worse; he wants to marry her to his son, whether she 
will, or no!’ 

‘To his son!’ with every mark of extraordinary surprise. 
‘ By Jove, what lines for him!’ 

‘For him ? -—indignantly—‘ For her, you mean!’ 

*No,I don’t. I mean for him. What an old rascal that father 
of his must be !’ 

‘ Just what I think. I’m glad there is one subject under the 
sun on which we can agree. The idea of his wanting to marry 
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her to a man of whom we know nothing, except that he is his 
son! A weighty recommendation, truly !’ 

‘Do you mean Seaton Dysart?’ asks Peyton, as if finding some 
difficulty in making sure of this fact. 

‘Why, whom else should I mean ?’ 

‘Not Seatop. Why, he is one of the best fellows going. It 
she marries him, I sha’n’t pity her. But she won't.’ 

‘You know him ?’ 

‘Very well indeed.’ 

‘I think you might have said so before,’ says Griselda, dis- 
tinctly offended. ; 

‘So I should,’ says he, ‘ but somehow I never connected our 
Seaton Dysart with your cousin.’ 

‘Our Seaton! Pray how is it you have so appropriated him?’ 

‘He is such a tremendous chum of Grace’s, my sister, Lady 
Riversdale, you know, for one thing.’ 

‘Oh!’ She seems so struck by this revelation that she ‘is 
silent for a moment or two. Then, ‘ Well, I can’t say I con- 
gratulate Lady Riversdale on her friendship with him,’ she says, 
with a little tilt upwards of her pretty chin. 

‘Why, do you mean to say you don’t like Dysart ?’ 

Griselda grows thoughtful. 

‘There is something—something that puzzles me,’ she says, 
looking at him earnestly, as one ‘perplex’d in the extreme.’ 
‘When I see him, when I am with him, I feel led away into a 
fancy that I dolike him, but afterwards, when he is gone, of course 
I remember that I hate him, or at least ’—conscientiously—‘ that 
I ought to hate him for wanting to marry Vera against her 
will.’ 

‘Marry Vera!’ It is Mr. Peyton who has grown thoughtful now, 
and more than that, astonished. 

‘Just so,’ nodding her shapely head. ‘So mean of him I 
call it, when he knows she can’t bear him. All simply to please 
his father, lest he should cut him off with a dozen useless 
pennies.’ 

‘That isn’t like Dysart,’ says Mr. Peyton decidedly. ‘ He’s 
not that sort of fellow a bit. If he did want to marry your sister, 
it would be in my opinion because he was in love with her.’ This 
startling suggestion he throws out with an air that would not 
have disgraced a Solomon. Griselda seems so struck with it that 
for a moment she is speechless. She might perhaps have been 
more overcome by this solution of a mystery that to her has been 
inexplicable, but that Mr. Peyton’s next words tear down the 
image he has upraised. 
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‘But he isn’t,’ he says calmly. ‘ He isn’t the least bit in the 
world in love with her.’ 

‘I don’t see why you should say that,’ says Griselda, taking 
fire at his tone, which seems to her to slight Vera. ‘It is the most 
natural thing in the world that she should not care for him, but 
there is no reason that I can see why he should not be very proud 
to be in love with her.’ 

‘Oh, quite—quite so,’ says Peyton with alacrity that savours 
of servility, ‘one must see that. There is, however, a trifling 
obstacle in the way of his falling in love with her.’ 

‘Is there? Really? What?’ demands Griselda eagerly. 
She leans forward—what a blessed thing it will be for Vera, if he 
can make good these words ! 

‘ Why, bless my stars, a man can’t be in love with two girls at 
once, and the laws of the land forbid more than one wife at a time, 
and Dysart to my knowledge is as good as engaged to a girl in the 
north !’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


O conspiracy, 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night 
When evils are most free? Oh, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy. 
Hide it in smiles and affability. 


‘Wuat?’ says Griselda faintly; so faintly, and with such 
evident agitation, that he turns a sharp eye upon her. 

‘ Didn’t you know it?’ asks he. 

‘N-o,’ says Griselda. ‘But are you sure—certain?’ She is 
decidedly eager to hear his answer, and a warm blush springs 
into her cheeks. That does it. 

‘ What are you blushing about ?’ demands he abruptly. ‘What 
is it to you whether he is engaged to another girl or not? Or ’— 
with an ominous hesitation—‘ is it anything ? Am I to learn that 
now ?’ 

‘Learn what ?’ 

‘You know very well. Your interest in this fellow Dysart is 
evidently deeper than you wish it to appear.’ 

‘Is that how you call him now? Why, only a moment since 
you alluded to him in the highest terms as your dearest friend. 
“ This fellow Dysart!” Dear me, what has he done since ?’ 

‘ Never mind what he has done, though to be paying his ad- 
dresses to three women all at the same time seems to me to be about 
as low a thing as I ever heard of any fellow. It is what you have 
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done. Have you told him of your walks in the wood with me— 
of ——’ 

‘ This is the second time you have accused me of being in love 
with my cousin,’ interrupts Griselda with suspicious calmness. 
‘Now why ?’ 

‘Have I no reason to doubt you? Do you think I’m blind? 
The moment I said he was engaged to another girl you grew fiery 
red, and P 

‘I did not get “fiery red.” I really wish you could choose 
your language better,’ says Griselda, now growing hot within her. 
‘Is that all? Is that your accusation ?’ 

‘Do you mean to deny that you betrayed no anxiety about it 
at all?’ 

‘I certainly was anxious to know if he was engaged to be 
married, on Vera’s account, not my own. Can’t you see—you could 
if you were not so bent on being rude to me—that if she could 
once learn that he was formally bound to another woman, she 
could defy Uncle Geoffrey and his plans? There, are you satis- 
fied now? Though why I take the trouble to explain matters to 
you at all is , 

‘Griselda, let me speak. If you would only try to be patient 
]——’ 

‘Patient! Why, what do youcall me? Just look at me. I 
really think myself that I’m an angel to bear with you as I do.’ 

‘ Well, that’s what I think you too,’ very humbly. 

‘I shall not stay here a second longer at allevents. I’m going,’ 
rising to her feet. ‘ Look on me for the last time; our acquaint- 
ance is at an end from this instant. Good-bye, Mr. Peyton, I 
trust to time to prove to you how cruelly you have wronged me 
by your suspicions.’ She moves away a yard or so, with so 
upright a gait that Mr. Peyton’s soul grows weak within him. 

‘You must have a heart of stone to treat me like this!’ he 
says, in such a wretched way that she relents, stares severely at 
him as if to make sure of his contrition, and finally returns. 

‘Now before we begin,’ says she sternly, ‘ promise me faith- 
fully you will never do it again.’ 

‘I swear it.’ 

‘And you believe me to be the most trustworthy person you 
know.’ 

‘You know what I believe you to be, an angel, worthy of all 
trust.’ 

‘And you acknowledge you have treated me infamously ?’ 

‘Oh, now really, Griselda——~ 
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§ Infamously,’ in a relentless tone, ‘and that you are extremely 
sorry for it?’ 

‘Tl say I’m a brute at once if you like,’ says he with deep 
resignation, ‘and I’m extremely sorry for it. But you like me, 
don’t you, Griselda.’ 

‘ Ye—es,’ says she doubtfully. 

‘Well, you couldn’t like a brute, could you ?’ artlessly. 

‘It appears so—since I like you,’ with uncompromising per- 
sistency. ‘And I assure you,’ loftily, ‘I should not have come 
back on any account whatsoever, except for my anxiety,’ with a 
withering glance at him, ‘to hear more of this engagement of 
Seaton’s, that I may be able to tell it to Vera.’ 

‘ It isn’t—so to speak—settled,’ says Mr. Peyton, who is looking 
rather crushed; ‘not given out, you know, but they are always 
together, he and Miss Butler. It is from Gracie I hear all about 
it, and she sees a good deal of both Seaton and Miss Butler. If 
they haven’t arranged matters yet it hardly signifies, as their world 
have arranged it for them. That saves time and trouble.’ 

‘Butler? Miss Butler? I'll remember that well!’ drawing a 
long breath. ‘Ido think men are the most perfidious wretches 
upon earth.’ 

‘With exceptions—rare exceptions,’ implores he. 

‘Do you think so?’ regarding him with an absent far-away 
gaze. 

‘I know it. Behold one!’ says he, striking himself tragically 
on the breast. His action upsetting his equilibrium, he totters to 
his fall, makes a wild clutch at the top of the parapet, and saves 
himself by a miracle. At this they both give way to wild if 
smothered mirth—the recent discussion is forgotten, and peace 
once more reigns supreme. 

‘Gracie will be coming down in a day or two,’ says Peyton 
presently. ‘ Her place, you know, is only a dozen miles or so from 
this. How I wish you could know her!’ 

‘So do I, wistfully. ‘But we might as well wish for the 
moon.’ 

‘ Supposing I spoke to her?’ 

‘It would be of nouse,none. Uncle Gregory would not let us 
go anywhere, or know any one. Indeed,’ a sudden cloud shadow- 
ing her bright face, ‘what I said a moment since was only the 
truth. Our—our acquaintance does come to an end this evening. 
I shall come here no more; I cannot. I have given him my word 
not to see you, and I will not break it. Besides, there is always 
the fear of discovery, and that would be visited upon Vera as well 
as upon me.’ 
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‘I sha’n’t give you up like this, says he very low. Thete is 
silence for quite a long time, and then, perhaps with a laudable 
desire to turn her thoughts from unpleasant broodings, he begins to 
talk of a matter that is apparently far from the subject in hand. 

‘What an old curmudgeon that uncle of yours is!’ he says in 
quite a lively tone. ‘ Quarrelling right and left with everybody. 
I’m sure I don’t wonder that under-gardener took French leave. 
By-the-bye what did you say was the amount of the wages he 
received ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I only heard some one say they were ridicu- 
lously small.’ 

‘ And the man himself, where is he now ?’ 

‘ At present, staying with a sister of his on one of the outlying 
farms.’ 

‘ His name, I think you said, was Rawlins ?’ 

* No, Durdan, Bob Durdan.’ 

‘Ah, true; yes. I think I know him. Do you know I feel 
quite sorry for him? I should like if possible to get him a decent 
situation somewhere. My sister might be able to take him on. 
What’s his sister’s name?’ 

‘ Susan.’ 

‘Yes, but her other name—eh ?’ 

‘You are a good friend,’ says she admiringly. ‘I really be- 
lieve you do mean to give poor Bob a helping hand. Todd is the 
sister’s name, and she lives about four miles from this. At least, 
so I’ve heard. It is all hearing with me,’ sadly, ‘I’m not allowed 
to see, and oh, how I should like a breezy walk over those distant 
hills!’ 

‘Some day you shall walk there and everywhere your fancy 
chooses. This can’t go on for ever,’ whispers he tenderly, 

‘It can. For ever, and ever now; now that I must not even 
see you any more.’ 

There is such an intensity of grief in her whole air, that his 
heart begins to beat passionately. Does she care ? 

‘Oh, Griselda, are you really sorry?’ asks he, closing “se 
fingers tightly over hers. 

‘For what ?’ mournfully. 

‘Because—because you cannot see me?’ says he, feeling 
rather shy over putting it into words. 

* Oh, I don’t know,’ cries she petulantly with a last vain effort 
to conceal her regret. ‘Do you want me to be sorry? Is not my 
cup sufficiently full?’ Then suddenly, as if driven to it, ‘You 
know I care,’ she says angrily. 

‘I did not until this moment,’ says he in a low tone. 
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‘You must know you are the only one I have to speak to; you 
are the only one who—who——’ She hesitates and grows 
crimson. 

‘ But not the only one wholoves you, sweetheart, though indeed 
I dare to say there is no one loves you quite so well.’ 

‘And you are going from me! You will leave me here alone ! 
I shall never see you again!’ says she, with a reproach in her 
voice as keen as though it is he, and not she, who is insisting on 
the separation. 

At this moment the clock in the old tower tells out the hour 
in a cracked and quavering tone, and Griselda rises to her feet. 

‘That is my signal. I must go in now,’ she says slowly, re- 
luctantly. Is the last minute indeed come? Oh, for all those 
happy, idle, careless wanderings through the sweet wild wood! 
She leans over the parapet and gives him her hand, looking away 
as she does so. ‘ Good-bye, good-bye for ever!’ she says. 

‘Griselda, you are crying!’ whispers he. ‘ My beloved, don’t 
do that. Since I came here to-day, I have thought of a plan. I 
shall work it out. You shall seeme again. Do you think I could 
live without you now? And—you must not be surprised or angry 
at whatever happens; you are only to remember that I could not 
go on from day to day without getting a glimpse of you—a 
word r 

‘ Miss Greeselda !’ 

Again that hatefully harsh voice sounds through the delicious 
silence of the evening air. 

‘There, go, go, my darling,’ whispers he hurriedly, ‘ and recol- 
lect now—that it is not good-bye.’ 

He presses his lips passionately to her hand, and slipping from 
his uncomfortable standing-place drops downwards and disappears 
into the gloom of the branching trees. 


(To be continued.) 











Chirst! An Ocean Bnceident, 


A PASSENGER'S STORY. 


It was the twentieth day of the calm—of a calm so breathless, 
so hashed, so death-like that the like of it is unimaginable by the 
mind to whom the fancy of the ocean comes as a vision of eternal 
restlessness. Day after day, for twenty days, had the vast bald 
plain of the deep spread steeping into the hot blue atmosphere of 
the horizon, staring up at the brassy heavens like a great eye, 
without the faintest stir of catspaw to tarnish it with a shadow, 
and without further life in it than a slow, long, sickly swell like 
the languishing heavings of a dying breast, upon which our brig 
rolled with horrible regularity, swaying with the punctuality of 
the pendulum-swing to and fro, to and fro, a dreary sweep of the 
white buttons of her trucks athwart the central pouring glory of 
the noontide sky, or across the hovering silver sheet of stars which 
whitened the indigo heavens from rim to rim when the last rusty 
tinge of sunset had melted out into the western gloom. 

We were bound to Kingston, Jamaica. *I'was many years ago, 
when brigs of the sort I was aboard of were reguiar West Indian 
traders from the Thames, carrying passengers and cargo with 
packet-like regularity ; only that the passage that was sometimes 
made in five or six weeks very often ran into three and even into 
four months. The ‘ Pelican’ was the name of the ship I was in; 
she was as proper a little brig as ever sight could desire to rest 
on; coppered to the bends with new sheathing that flung a sort 
of sunset into the water under her, when she lay at rest with 
light enough above to put a sheen into the metal; the bows of a 
clipper rising from knife-like sharpness at the forefoot into grace- 
ful breadth at the catheads, and the lines coming along like the 
sheer of a swan to the elliptical stern, with the right sort of 
moulded quarters for slipping through the two seas which her 
speed in a breeze promised to make fixtures abaft, one on either 
side. She was rigged as few vessels of her kind nowadays are, 
her top-gallant masts tapering into long, sky-sail poles, on which 
they would set ‘ moon-sails,’ as they were called, shreds of shining 
white cloth, mere parings of the moon they looked, or rather as 
though they had been formed of the wings of the flying-fish, the 
daintiest imaginable spaces crowning each white spire, and making 
one think of a bit of cloud having been torn away by the reel of 
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the mast and shaping itself upon that tiny yard, high up in the 
sky, as one followed the swelling fabric from the wide spread of 
courses and top-sails on to the tender narrowing of the top-gallant 
sail, royal and sky-sail. 

I was the only passenger on board, though there was cabinaccom- 
modation for six or eight people. Our run after leaving the English 
Channel had been exceedingly good forsome days. The captain was 
in high spirits; ’twas his first command of the brig, and he would talk 
to her as if she were his sweetheart as she flashed through it in 
long floating plunges, flinging rainbows to the windward sun and 
snowstorms to leeward, with a wake in tow of her that swung seeth- 
ing with the lustre of white satin over the blue ridges till the fan- 
shaped end of it vanished in the far-off windy haze. Then on a 
sudden, some time before our stem had approached the polar verge 
of the trade-wind, the breeze shifted and came on to blow dead 
ahead, raising a lump of sea that struck the weather bow in shocks 
which thrilled through the very heart of the little ocean beauty. 
With yards braced sharp up, reefs in the top-sails, the jib and stay- 
sail forward dark to midway their height with the saturation of the 
brine, we reeled along, first on one tack then on another, stagger- 
ing drunkenly upon the rushing surge, with masts aslope and 
shrieking rigging, and the yeasty spume alongside boiling up, with 
the leeward ‘ scends’ to the level of the top-gallant rail. This was 
very well for a day or two; but before long it grew sickening, and 
one loathed the sound of the wind as though it were a drunken 
sailor’s voice howling blasphemies. The captain’s face grew longer 
every day. At noon there were sights to be had punctually, but 
very little encouragement to be got out of them. 

‘The Lord preserve us!’ the old fellow would cry, ‘ only two 
miles of westing in all them twenty-four hours! Why, at this 
rate, *twould be better to up keeleg, head for a Spanish port—to 
Cadiz, where all the handsome girls be, and change our dollars into 
Madeirey and grapes, and so rest joyful till this here blowing 
weather changes its mind. Why, smite my eyes! if headway is to 
be starnway it’s about time for a man to coil down.’ 

Well, sometimes we'd get a little slant, the sea moderating with 
it, which enabled us to look up to our course within two or three 
points; but for a whole six weeks, incredible as it may seem, were 
we so bothered, confounded, repelled by head winds, so defeated in 
every little nimble effort of seamanship that our lively hearty of 
a skipper adventured, by the spite of the breeze that would 
again and again head us after we had gone about, as though it 
meant to wear the souls out of the crew by keeping them pulling 
and hauling at the braces day and night, that at the expiration of 
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seven weeks we might still say that even should the wind shift 
and come on to blow fair for us, and keep us humming steadfastly 
throughout the rest of the passage, Jamaica still lay a good month 
and a half distant. 

Time wore on and we continued shoving along as best we could, 
keeping our hopes polished by thoughts of the north-east trades. 
But the only breeze that blew from that quarter lasted but two 
days. For my part I don’t believe it was the trade wind at all, not 
a breath from the fanning of a pinion of it. You would look aloft 
for the familiar trade cloud and see nothing but a piebald sky, 
mottled like the soap the washerwomen use, with suds enough 
below in the arch of every billow to make one appreciate the like- 
ness, with a black curl of scud, perhaps, here and there, blowing 
across it, and a higher range of vapour trending westward, the wrong 
way, as one would suppose. 

Now about this time the cook made a discovery. We were 
short of fresh water. God knows how the blunder had happened 
or who was responsible for it; but the casks in the hold told the 
truth, and when the supply came to be overhauled and gauged, it 
was discovered that if we were not to briefly perish of thirst all 
hands must be put forthwith upon the stingiest conceivable allow- 
ance. At this distance of time I could not swear to what it was, 
though I have some recollection of about a pannikin full a day 
for all purposes of washing, cooking, and drinking, with a sullen 
hint that if our passage should be further delayed it might come 
to a thimbleful, with a thanksgiving to God even for that blessing. 
Of course we cast thirsty eyes up aloft in search of wet weather ; 
but though it occasionally rained on the horizon the devil’s luck 
was on the ship; not a drop fell to darken our white decks with a 
blot as bigas a sixpence. I put my finger into the dew on the rail 
at night, but the taste was salt—salt with a dash of oil in it from 
the paint ; for when we got into that dead and roasting calm the 
brig fell to blistering and scaling all over like a burnt body, with 
such a stink of hot paint in the air that it turned the very thirst 
in one into sickness. 

I was making the voyage merely to have a look at Jamaica ; 
had embarked without consulting people who might have given 
me a useful hint or two; and, like a fool, had started very ill- 
provided with private stores. I had laid in a small stock of hams, 
conserves, afew pounds’ worth of useless delicacies, with a quarter 
of a hencoop full of fowls, a dozen or so of brandy, and the like. 
What would I have given when that calm came to have converted 
the whole into beer? The ship’s stock of drink, outside water, 
consisted of rum, of which the captain and mates drank freely, 
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and which was served out rather too handsomely, I would some- 
times think, to the sailors. But rum out of bond considerably 
above proof is not a liquor that cools the thirsty palate. The men 
mixed it with water with the idea of making the draught go 
further, but there was so little water to put to the spirit that the 
dose when it at all approached the proportions of a drink was as 
fire ; thirst was increased by it, and the men ended in cursing it, 
one or two of them only laying aft when grog was ‘piped.’ We 
looked out for ships, hoping to get help in that way; but though 
we sighted several sail during our stormier progress, the high sea 
put even mere hailing out of question, and when the dead calm 
fell, nothing swam into the stagnant circle in whose heart our 
brig lay like the Ancient Mariner’s rotting ship. 

That calm made a wild disappointment for us. We had floated 
into it on the breath of a light breeze with a huddle of white 
clouds in the quarter whence the draught came; and there was a 
prismatic tinge upon their clustering brows that promised to fling 
some weight into the breeze presently; instead of which the sea 
came stealing out from them into glass, with the setting sun striking 
a fierce smoky crimson into the vapour that seemed to make their 
bellies black as thunder with the reddening of their heads; and 
when the western light had died out into the indigo of the night 
the clouds were gone, and there was not a rag of vapour of the size 
of a man’s hand anywhere about, as you saw by the stars which 
went down in a sort of showering of silver, as it seemed, to the 
very edge of the sea that brimmed to the sky, black and gleam- 
ing as the surface of an ebony table. Well, of course, one went 
on living in hope; but I can tell you that at the end of the first 
week of this deadness there was never an eye that looked over the 
side at the blue tranquillity, with the blinding dazzle tremorless in 
its heart under the sun, without coming away from the sight with 
as scared and wild an expression in it as if it had caught a glimpse of 
Death’s own skeleton patiently floating with his mirthless grin close 
aboard of us. 

In those twenty days we slided—though God knows how! for 
I never remember so much as the waft of a breath of air through- 
out the time—fifteen miles to the southward: as I live to write 
it! Fifteen miles only. Think of it—in twenty days! Our 
rigging grew grey with the heat and dryness, the sun burnt so 
fiercely that if you let your hand lie for the space of a breath upon 
the black woodwork or upon such brass ornamentation as the 
binnacle-hood or the shield atop of the capstan, you raised a blister 
for yourself that gave you pain for days. So hot was the deck 
that the brig seemed full of fire, and if ever a man was rash enough 
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to spring through the scuttle with his feet unshod he’d howl out 
to the burning of his toes as though he had stepped into a kettle 
of boiling pitch. We had a bit of an awning stretched aft, but it 
did nothing toward cooling the cabin. In fact it was impossible 
to exist below. It was not only the roasting atmosphere: the 
cockroaches blackened the beams; the place was full of rats besides; 
and then there was that sickening, heart-subduing eternity of 
rolling with every bulkhead creaking, with every separate piece 
of cargo in the hold delivering a note of its own, the regular clank, 
clank of doors jerking upon their hooks along with the drowning 
sobbings of the swell as it came flushing to the bends. The stuff 
that the cook flung overboard at noon one day was close alongside 
at noon the next day. We held a hottle in view for a week. I'd 
take it for a shark’s fin sometimes, guessing that from the wet 
flash it would give; holding it impossible that the same object 
could linger so long at sea within so narrow a sphere ; but it punc- 
tually proved the bottle of yesterday, and of the preceding days, 
until in a sudden fit of sheer disgust and rage at the recurrence 
of that signal of our miserable stagnation, I let drive at it with 
my pistol, and at the third shot shivered the glass and down it 
went. 

It was the harder for the men, for their provisions were of a 
kind to breed thirst—salt beef sparkling with brine from the tierce 
and boiled in salt water; dark and clammy pudding as acrid as 
the skimming of slush from the galley coppers could render it ; 
saline pork, the mere measly hue of which sent the imagination 
ashore to the can of frothing beer, or, better yet, to the crystal of 
spring-water cold from the leaf-shadowed rocks. The captain did 
his best to deal with this difficulty by giving the poor fellows fresh 
messes. There was very little to eat on board, however, that was 
sweet. Indeed, our own fare aft was as briny as the forecastle 
victuals, only that it was of better quality, with a boiled or roast 
fowl to vary it. Our condition grew horribly serious. When the 
twentieth day came there was scarce fresh water enough in the 
vessel to hold out for another week, whilst a fly might have waded 
through every sailor’s daily allowance of it. No man had the art 
of distilling water, and maybe for that reason it was never thought 
of. It was idle to look around for a sail in so deadacalm. There 
were very few steamers afloat in those distant times, and the fabrics 
driven by wheels made for the Cape rather than these waters. And 
indeed no one then had more idea of sighting a steamship than of 
beholding the great sea serpent. 

Well, the morning of the twentieth day broke. The sea was 
the same surface of glass it had been for nigh hand three weeks ; 
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but it was noticed by us with a fluttering of hope in every man’s 
heart that the sun rose out of several -long streaks of rosy cloud, a 
novelty in him, for it had been his custom to spring like a huge pink 
ball from behind the water line. Though his light was as tingling 
as of old, we observed that the radiance lacked its wonted brilliant 
dazzle. There was something of mistiness in it, and the wake of 
him came sallowly, in a narrow band, to the brig’s side, sulkily 
riding the roll of the swell that ran right at him. Shortly after 
eleven in the forenoon one saw what this meant by the darkening 
of the blue at the horizon away down in the north-west quarter ; 
and ere eight bells were struck our masts were aslant toa pleasant 
wind, buzzing blue and hot into every cloth that the sailors could 
pile upon the vessel. 

The captain had scarce brought his sextant away from his eye 
when a seaman, high aloft on the foretopgallant yard, with his 
figure showing black to the misty blaze of the sun as he swung 
from the tie, peering with shaded eyes under the foot of the royal, 
sent down an eager cry of ‘ Sail on the starboard bow!’ and within 
a quarter of an hour the gleam of her, like the tip of a seabird’s 
pinion, was visible from the deck, steady in the same direction, 
proving that she was either heading our way or that we were over- 
hauling her. We were, every man of us, mad for the sight of a 
vessel, and we watched that pearl-like shape as one may say with 
dying eyes. It was speedily apparent, however, that she was 
standing toward us; she rose fast, showing in the lenses of the 
telescope as a fine schooner hauling the wind, lying down to the 
breeze in a manner to prove that she was light, and growing with 
such swiftness as was ample warrant of a clipper’s heels, 

‘An American,’ said the captain to me, ‘or Iam much mis- 
taken.’ 

‘Why do you think so ?’ said I. 

‘ Because of the sheen of her canvas,’ said he; ‘ there’s cotton 
enough in it for a hundred women’s gowns. Pray Almighty Pro- 
vidence she be plentifully stocked with fresh water.’ 

It was not long before we had a sight of her flag blowing from 
the foretop-mast head, that we might see it clearly ; the stripes 
and stars, as our captain had anticipated! but the stars upside 
down, converting the beautiful banner into a signal of distress, 

‘So much the better,’ cried our skipper, with the selfishness 
of misery. ‘She'll be sure to be the more willing to help us if 
we are able to help her. But what ails her? Sickness, a skulk- 
ing mutineer or two, or something that a cask of beef-may remedy ?’ 
he chuckled, following on with a cry to the helmsman, ‘ Nothing 
off, nothing off !’ 
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She was as fine a schooner as ever breasted the blue surge; of 
the old Baltimore clipper type, black and long with a high bronz- 
ing of metal, and a noble flight of sea wings rising to the royal at 
the fore. You saw the white water pulsing at her bows as she 
came along, shearing through it like a knife through satin, with 
a hurry of light in her glossy sides that seemed reverberated to 
the very height of her in the tremulous pulling of her star-spangled 
bunting. Our captain was in the act, as I gathered from the looks 
of him and the movement of his lips, to order the brig’s way to 
be arrested by bringing the top-sail to the mast, when he was 
stopped by the schooner suddenly going about, then filling on the 
starboard tack with her square sails clewing up, her peak drooping, 
her main tack in the act of being triced aloft, the fore and aft 
sails slowly descending, and her head falling off so as to close us. 

‘Well,’ said the skipper, plunging his hands into his pockets 
with the surprised rounding of his eyes lengthening out into 
their old grey seawardly look, ‘ ’twill save us the bother of hand- 
ling the braces. It is a manceuvre to tell a man that she must be 
put to it, though.’ 

She was so fleet a sailer, you saw, even half denuded as she was 
of her canvas, whilst we on the other hand had not started a stitch, 
that she must snug down yet if we were to overhaul her. To my 
fancy she had the look of a slaver, but with no ebony cargo in her 
now. She was flying light indeed, and travelled under her reduced 
canvas softly and nimbly as a sleigh over the frisky ripplings of 
the water. 

We picked her up slowly, gradually driving down upon her, 
with features of her stealing out one by one: the staring white 
letters of her name, ‘ Marie Richmond,’ across her counter, a long=- 
legged fellow in flowing white trousers, a jacket, and a hat like a 
planter’s standing in the main-rigging ready to hail us ; a negro 
at the long sweep of tiller frequently turning his chin upon his 
shoulder to watch us coming, and a crowd of mopping and moving 
heads along the rail, dingy skinned for the most part, a few of 
them blacks and as picturesque as a pirate’s company of rascals, 
with their many-coloured apparel of red cap, white straw hat, blue 
shirt, and the like. Our captain got upon the rail ready to speak 
the stranger. We were likely to come within a biscuit toss of 
her through her manceuvring ; for whilst we had kept our helm 
amidships throughout, there had been a constant yawing off in 
her toward us, and you would have almost thought that she meant 
to lay usaboard. The schooner hailed us first. 

‘ Ho, the brig ahoy!’ 

‘Hillo!’ sang back the captain. 
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‘We're nigh all hands dead men here for the want of a drink. 
For God’s sake spare us a small supply of fresh water! The last 
drop was drained ouf yesterday, as the Lord’s my witness. I'll 
send a boat! I'll send a boat!’ 

One saw now how wild was the look in the faces clustered along 
the schooner’s rail. As for the fellow who had hailed us, his voice 
came along with as husky a note as a parrot’s, and the mere hearing 
of him was a torment in its way. There was a stir among the men 
as though they would get their boat over. Our captain instantly 
responded :— 

‘I’m sorry, I’m sorry. We've scarce got water ourselves to last 
us another week, and an eggshellful a man at that.’ 

‘By God, but you must share it with us!’ cried the other. 

‘No,’ shouted our captain ; ‘all other stores we have you're 
welcome to a supply from. We can help ye to beef, to rum, to 
molasses—but the little drop of water we have we must keep for 
our life’s sake.’ 

A husky voice from the men at the schooner’s side yelled out 
with the tone of a scream in it, ‘ We’re dying of thirst. Ye will 
share what ye have with us for the sake of Jesus!’ 

*Twas horrible to hear them and to watch them, to feel our 
helplessness in the face of their anguish ; and our own disappoint- 
ment too was bitterly acute, for want of water was the last thought 
that would have been put into our head by the sight of the in- 
verted stripes and stars. 

‘Stranger!’ cried the fellow in the main rigging, swinging out 
from the grip of one hand whilst he put the other to his mouth to 
help carry his voice. ‘ We’re dying men aboard this craft, and 
detarmined for that reason ; and, so help us Hell! if you don’t 
make your stock of fresh water yield us a drink all round, we'll 
board ye and take it for ourselves.’ 

At this threat our sailors—all hands as you will believe were 
on deck—gathered themselves together as with a sort of instinct, 
with a quick look round for handspikes or whatever else might be 
useful in their fists, one or two of them whipping off their jackets 
on the spot, whilst I saw another roll his cuffs up and spit into 
his palms. There were twelve of us, all told, and some sixteen or 
eighteen of the schooner’s company, several of them negroes, as I 
have said, with a few half-bloods, the rest of them American sea- 
men. 

Our captain bawled back, ‘ Sorry it’s out of our power to sarve 
ye. Give us no threats. We're heartily consarned, heartily con- 
sarned. But what can’t be done won’t be done.’ 

With that he dismounted from the rail, motioning to the fellow 
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at the wheel to keep the brig off a little. I overhung the bul- 
warks, looking at the schooner. For my part I never for a 
moment dreamt that her skipper, as I took the fellow in the rig- 
ging to be, was in earnest in threatening to board us. *I'was a 
mere idle stroke of despair in him, I thought; and was prepared 
now to see him sheer off, for our captain by dropping from the 
rail accentuated his resolution not to help him, and besides there 
had been a sorrow and an honesty in his voice that should have 
satisfied every man aboard the schooner that he had told nothing 
but sheer truth, cruel as it was, in speaking of our water stock. 
But, of a sudden, the long-legged man in the rigging, after look- 
ing on idly for a moment or two, dropped like a marline spike to 
the deck and sang out an order, the purport of which I could not 
gather. The crew left the rail in a rush, some tailing on to the jib 
halliards, some hauling down the tack of the main-sail. Their 
movements were full of breathless hurry, but their intentions 
were now apparent. No sooner had they made and trimmed sail 
for the manceuvre that was to follow, than they ran about seeking 
objects with which to arm themselves, some whipping out iron 
belaying pins, others flashing out the deadlier sheath-knife, others 
snatching the stretchers out of the boats; the schooner mean- 
while settling down upon our quarter with a gradual sheering up 
toward us that would bring her rubbing her sides against ours in 
a few minutes. 

Our captain stared bewildered at the craft for a moment, 
then bawled to the mate: ‘ Mr. Moody, we are without small arms. 
Let the men collect whatever they can fight best with. We must 
prevent those chaps from boarding, or we’re dead men. Watch 
where she means to throw her people, and gather the hands about 
the place ready to resist them.’ So saying he bundled in red-hot 
haste below, and almost instantly reappeared bearing in his hand a 
great blunderbuss with a muzzle resembling the mouth of a bell. 
He bowled right aft on his rounded shanks, and sprang to the 
grating abaft the wheel, holding the weapon high in the air that 
all might see what he grasped. ‘Captain,’ he shouted, ‘ we’ve 
done you no ill; we’re as sorry for you as if you were ourselves, 
and God knows we’d sarve you if we could, speaking our tongue as 
ye do and having our blood in ye. But we must stand first in 
this murdering business. We've got not a drop of water to spare, 
and what we have we mean to keep; so stand by! the first man 
as attempts to put his foot upon this here brig I’ll shoot dead.’ 

He sprang‘ off the grating and then stood looking on and 
waiting, gripping his blunderbuss with both hands, with the 
muzzle of it grinning a little beyond the rail. A roar full of 
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defiance and despair swept from the schooner’s decks in response 
to his words. The swift and beautiful vessel, easy as her canvas 
was, crept down upon us at the pace of two feet to ourone. I saw 
her long tapering jibboom come slowly sliding past our quarter, 
and then, as it was no time now for mere staring only, I pulled a 
heavy iron pin out of the rail and joined the sailors, who stood 
grouped along close to the main rigging. The height of the bul- 
warks prevented me from seeing, but I presently heard a loud 
shout alongside, then saw our captain take aim with his blunder- 
buss ; but the powder merely flashed in the pan. It was the best 
thing that could have happened, I thought even at that moment, 
as I saw him bring his foot with a heavy stamp upon deck, and 
catch up his weapon by the barrel with a preliminary whirl of it 
round his head as he approached us. There was a short pause, a 
dead silence, indeed, whilst you could have counted ten, with 
nothing to break it but the brook-like streaming sounds of water 
murmuring behind the two gliding vessels; then followed a 
hurricane of wild shouts. In a trice the Yankees were aboard us, 
tumbling pell-mell upon our men, and striking to right and left 
with the desperation of madmen. We were not only too few for 
them; their rage of thirst converted them into veritable demons. 
Our decks were soon as bloody as if the conflict had been an action 
between two men-of-war. Here and there lay a motionless figure. 
There were constant shouts of ‘Show us the water! Show us the 
water! We don’t want your lives! We want the water only!’ 

I hit out with the others, and have aclear recollection of saving 
my head from a blow that might have crushed it, by letting drive 
at the uplifted arm with such force that the fellow let fall his 
handspike with a howl of suffering as he sprang at me. I dodged 
him and slipped, and in falling struck the back of my head against 
the coaming of the main hatch with a violence that stunned me. 
How long I lay insensible I don’t know. They said afterward 
it would have been about twenty minutes. At all events, by 
the time my consciousness returned the Yankees had done their 
work, beaten half our men into the forecastle, disabled most of 
the rest, broached our last water cask and drained it! and were 
now returned to their own vessel, carrying their wounded with 
them. Some of our fellows were badly hurt, though not dan- 
gerously so; but their wounds were of a nature to have made our 
brig, without fresh water, a very hell of suffering, had it not been 
for our happily sighting next morning a large sail, which proved 
a French sloop of war homeward bound, whose captain, on hearing 
our story, supplied us with water enough to last us for the rest of 
the passage. That the ‘Marie Richmond’ may have met with 
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similar good fortune I heartily hope, spite of the usage her people 
gave us. 

The thing looks dim with time as I turn my eyes back, yet 
though not half a century old it will be one of the freshest of all 
the memories my mind preserves down to the time of my death. 
To show the whole horrors of it one wants a big canvas. The 
Lord preserve us! to think now of making the voyage to Jamaica 
ina little brig! Id as soon ship with Dana again in the ‘ Pilgrim’ 
for California. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 





W Fresco. 


Upon the blank walls of my soul 
God painted once a woman’s face, 
Whose eyes their waves of light might roll 
Upon me through the weary days. 


The sunlight, through the narrow bars 
Of my one window, came to see; 
The moonlight and the sadder stars 
Watched those grey eyes that watched o’er me. 


At twilight, when my work was done, 

My tired eyes watched her through the gloom ; 
Hers brightened with the setting sun, 

And made strange joy in that poor room. 


Then would some faltering moonbeam swim 
Around me, where I knelt and prayed 
Before God’s picture, thanking Him 
For this grand face that He had made. 


‘ Behold,’ I said, ‘ not far she stands 
Till God shall bid her onward move ; 
With waiting eyes and yearning hands 
Till God shall show her whom to love. 


‘ Oh heart,’ I said, ‘ her step is nigher, 
For on the wall her eyes are bright ; 
But lo !—grows dimmer now their fire, 
—Her feet have faltered in the night. 


‘But she will come! Each hour that creeps 
She comes more near and nearer yet; 
She knows the watch my spirit keeps 
Till souls that love at last be met.’ 





A FRESCO. 


I knew that some sad night the door 
Would open softly as I prayed ; 

—A soft foot falling on the floor, 
—A light hand on my shoulder laid. 


I should not need to start or cry 

In fear or wonder when she came. 
Just—‘Is it you, dear?’ ‘ItisI;’ 

Then all the earth would break to flame. 


Past life were then as that dim dream 
Of souls entombed who wait for wings, 
And all our life would come to seem 
A music sweeter than Death sings. 


Doubts ?—where should they be, you once near ? 
Defeats ?—but painless memories ! 

Unfaith should die, and all be clear 
Before the God in those grey eyes. 


For this sweet dream I lived and prayed, 
And worked and suffered, and was strong. 

Why should that picture have been made 
If she were not to come ere long? 


But now I watch how from the wall 
My fresco flakes and drops away. 

The eyes are there, but that is all, 
Because she came, but would not stay. 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 





*Pothecarp’s Folly. 


THE country town of Twentyford was, early in thecentury,the scene ~ 
of the spasmodic effort of local patriotism, which produced the 
‘ Folly,’ a building which, perhaps, only owes its survivalto the need 
of an historic fact to mark that such patriotism ever existed. 

A wealthy apothecary, being persuaded that a certain spring 
in the neighbourhood contained all the principal ingredients of 
the pharmacopceia, built a bath-house on a scale that should have 
proclaimed to far and near the natural attractions of Twentyford. 
Having done so, he slept with his fathers, and his heirs and 
assigns were left to discover that it takes other ingredients, besides 
those of a chemical nature, to assure the reputation of a spa. 

The apothecary had travelled, and in so doing had acquired a 
taste for Moorish architecture. The bath-house profited by many 
a minaret. But he wasalso of a frugal mind, and having launched 
out in an unwonted indulgence of his favourite tastes in design, it 
became necessary to steer his course somewhat differently in the 
matter of the intended material, which he changed from stone to 
wood, painted a dull red for the sake of a ‘rich and quiet effect.’ 
The result did not appeal as it might have done to the minds of 
the inhabitants, who ungratefully styled it *’Pothecary’s Folly.’ 

That solitary bath-house, however, was to become the scene of 
one strange event in the commonplace history of the town. 

The cider apples were red on the trees, the hop gatherers 
singing in their loaded wagons, and a wholesome smell of brewing 
in the air lent an additionally hospitable and comfortable feeling 
to our usually comfortable county on the morning in question, 
which rose, as like its fellows as nature could make it, when Twenty- 
ford awoke, hearing a rumour, pricked its ears, rubbed its eyes, and 
listening again discovered that a shabby and unobtrusive French- 
woman had been murdered in one of the bath-rooms of the ‘Folly.’ 

She was a sort of amateur commercial traveller, who sold 
French flowers to shops, and had passed the previous night at a 
small inn in the town. She had been heard to complain of ‘ Le 
rheumatism,’ being, as the landlady said, ‘about the only Christian 
thing she had said.’ 

But she had proceeded to cure her ailment by a bath in the 
saline spring, an act which the worthy landlady would by no means 
have approved. Perhaps it was the commercial failure and general 
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neglect by the great world of the ‘ Folly,’ which had brought the 
springs into such discredit, that every inhabitant who respected 
himself would have endured the racking and twinging of every 
joint, rather than have recourse tothe baths. Perhaps so, greater 
minds are influenced by like considerations. ‘ Anyhow, the woman 
died—what else could one expect?’ My aunt and I, quiet folks 
as a rule, even for Twentyford, were mixed up init, in so far as there 
was but the length of Pear Street between us when the prisoner 
was apprehended. We saw but the backs of the only two police- 
men for miles round, and (how they came to be there at that 
moment no one knows!) with something or somebody between 
‘them, and were told that we should receive a subpoena as witnesses. 
To my aunt this information was full of terror. ‘ My dear,’ she 
said, ‘I shall never forget how your poor uncle’s nerves were upset 
by the unprincipled young counsel who examined him about that 
most disagreeable soap-boiling business. He said—your poor 
uncle, I mean—that we were inundated by “bluebottles” from 
the horrid-smelling works, and they asked him if he was quite sure 
it was not black bottles or brandy bottles he meant, and, if so, 
-wherein they differed from a bluebottle ? Disgraceful treatment 
it was, and what we had suffered from those insects no one knows! 
I think, Ellice, we will just turn into Slatter’s for that pink ribbon 
1 wanted ; we may perhaps hear what really has happened.’ 

Mr. Slatter said, ‘ the prisoner was a young lady of “ prepossess- 
ing appearance” ; it was thought, by one of his “ young ladies,” 
that perhaps the prisoner was a “ flower hartis” too, and that 
perhaps professional jealousy afforded a motive for the crime,’ but 
tie opinion did not find favour; the ‘ young lady’ ranked pro- 
fessional zeal at a romantically high figure. 

We gathered, at last, that the police had taken her up because 
there was no one else they could take up—a very sufficient reason ; 
that is to say, no one whom they had not ‘known from a baby,’ 
and were therefore able to vouch for anything they might do or 
say, in reason of course ; ‘ gettin’ a bit lively Saturday nights, burn- 
ing ricks, breaking into shops,’ etc., ‘ but this ere ain’t reasonable.’ 
The police were probably right; they had not imagination enough 
for the kind of crime. 

The police had been summoned, instantly too, it appeared, by 
the cries of the ‘attendant,’ who, unaccustomed to duty in that 
capacity, had returned—soon after admitting the murdered woman 
to the bath-room—from the washtub, which habitually claimed her 
attention in her own cottage. 

Astonished at the silence which greeted the application of her 
ear to the keyhole, she opened the door, which was guiltless of 
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lock or bolt, and found the unfortunate woman lying on the 
floor with her throat cut, and ‘a queer big kind of knife lying 
beside of her, and all her rattle traps and them big red and 
yellow flowers out of her pack all strewn about; lor! bless ye, 
they did flatter the nateral flowers, they were that beautiful ; 
thinks I to myself she’ve killed herself sure, but the perlice ought 
to see to it, so I ollers and screams with all my might, and ye 
knows the rest, miss 

‘ Aunt,’ I said, on my return from walking on the afternoon of 
that day, ‘how can we give witness against this unfortunate 
young creature? I would as soon suspect myself. I have seen 
her.’ 

‘You, how?’ 

‘Only a passing glimpse in a close fly; they were taking her 
to W gaol. But the face I saw was terribly sad, with a 
scared look in it, and no wonder, but no trace of violent passion 
or mean cruelty; it was a delicate, even beautiful young face, 
very pure in outline, and very pale.’ 

‘She was apprehended a little way from the garden door of 
the bath-house, you say ?’ 

‘Yes, looking “ dazed like,” the policeman said,’ I replied. ‘I 
can understand his using the expression now that I have seen 
Ler.’ 

Nothing further occurred for about a week, when we received 
a visit from a stranger. My aunt could hardly be persuaded to 
see him, so certain did she feel that his visit must be connected 
with this disagreeable affair. For my own part, I was anxious to 
hear anything that would throw light upon it. ‘If he is,’ I said, 
‘he may, perhaps, see the uselessness of mixing us up in it. We 
had better see him.’ 

We found a clergyman, Mr. Edward Holdfast, chaplain of 
W gaol, a tall, thin man with a worn but kindly face. 

‘You have come, I hope,’ said my aunt, ‘to set us free from 
the disagreeable, and I may say absurd position, in which we find 
ourselves. I will not answer for the consequence if I am taken 
to a stuffy court and made to say all sorts of things, when I know 
nothing. My poor dear husband——’ 

‘Quite so, my dear madam,’ said Mr. Holdfast; ‘ the evidence 
is most unsatisfactory, and I propose taking some steps which may 
save—mind, I only say may save, in the event of my experiment 
proving successful—all necessity for a public trial. Could you 
make up your minds to being present at a private examination of 
the witnesses and the prisoner, conducted on the scene of the — 
the—at the bath-house?’ Without waiting for the tremulous 
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negative on my aunt’s lips, he continued, ‘ I can elicit nothing from 
the prisoner, but she steadily repeats when questioned, *“ I knowno- 
thing of a Frenchwoman, and nothing of a murder ;” and once she 
said, ‘“‘ Send for my father,” and then—correcting herself hastily— 
“* But no— it would kill him to find me here!” So she refuses her 
address. We have advertised, of course, though she does not 
seem to see the necessity of accounting for her presence in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Then,’ interrupted my aunt, ‘ you think, as we do, that it is 
impossible this poor young lady can be really guilty.’ 

But the Rev. Edward Holdfast had not been chaplain of a gaol 
without learning how to keep his own counsel. 

‘It is not for me to pronounce any opinion, but, he continued, 
‘I am sure neither you nor your niece will refuse what assistance 
you can render to a lady of delicate nurture like yourselves, who, 
if innocent, should be spared the horrors of a public trial of this 
kind.’ 

We secretly questioned the legality of Mr. Holdfast’s inquiry, 
still more so its efficacy. But, not daring to entangle herself in 
arguments of a legal nature, my aunt wisely acquiesced, and 
promised to appear on the following day at the bath-house. This 
really was very brave of her, all things considered, but the appeal 
to her humanity had conquered, I thought. I could form. no 
satisfactory conclusion as to Mr. Holdfast’s intentions. The idea 
of a suicide had been flatly contradicted by medical evidence at 
the coroner’s inquest; it had been clearly proved impossible for 
such a gash to have been inflicted by the woman herself. Perhaps 
Mr. Holdfast doubted this, and wanted by examination of the 
place to prove the contrary; but this could certainly have been 
done without our assistance. Did he wish to watch the effect of 
the terror of the place on some other person he suspected There 
was something very unpleasant in the thought of assisting at such 
ascene. Did he hope that the prisoner’s unaccountable silence 
might be broken, and that, face to face with the scene, she would 
continue a denial that could not but carry conviction into the 
minds of those who would have to witness against her? But no, 
it was idle to surmise; the determined restraint and silence, beyond 
just what he had chosen to communicate, formed a complete barrier 
to his intentions. 

‘She must be bailed out,’ said my aunt, ‘otherwise no one 
would allow her to appear, and who can have bailed her except 
the chaplain himself ?’ 

I timidly suggested it was hardly a bailing matter. 

* He seemed fearfully anxious for her escape ; did you see how 
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his face worked and twitched? He was nearly flying out at me 
when he thought I wouldn’t come. I was too frightened to say 
no, that was the fact ; not frightened, of course, but it is awkward 
to have gentlemen getting into ages in one’s own drawing-room.’ 

‘ Yes, aunt, the china!’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Ellice. It’s my impression, though 
you pretend he wasn’t excited, that if he can’t hit on a plan of 
clearing that young woman he’ll elope with her! He has a 
pretty woman in tragic circumstances on his hands, and he means 
to save her somehow; what better method 

‘If he thinks her innocent,’ I reply, rather staggered at my 
aunt’s extraordinary idea. It was certainly true that he had 
appeared terribly anxious, that he had suppressed his anxiety with 
conscious, effort ; he had the traces of sleepless nights and strong 
emotion on his face, but the fate of a human being was hanging 
in the balance, and natural humanity, quickened by the sacred 
nature of his office, were enough, I thought, to account for unusual 
feeling. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ continued my aunt, ‘that if she were not a 
pretty girl there would be so much fuss in that man’s mind; it 
isn’t his business to say who’s guilty and who’s not, and to my 
mind he is very little fit to do either.’ 

On the afternoon of the day appointed, my aunt and I found our- 
selves at the ‘ Folly.’ We crossed the large central room, originally 
designed for the pump-room, now used as a young men’s institute, 
and well supplied with illustrated papers of extreme antiquity. 
It opened on an unroofed turf enclosure, intended as an exercising 
ground for patients occupied in assimilating the mineral waters, 
but it usually served as drying-ground for the ‘ attendant’s’ linen. 
There wasnolinen there to-day, however. Instead, were two benches 
accommodating the already assembled witnesses, and beyond was 
the fatal bath-room. I hardly dared look towards it, so near was 
still the horror of the place. We took our seats among a mixed 
assembly of gaping farm labourers, one or two tradesmen, and 


‘ladies. There was a conspicuous absence of any of the gentlemen 


of the neighbourhood. Did Mr. Holdfast fear that his proceedings 
might be called in question? Hardly any one spoke beyond slight 
and almost inaudible greetings to their friends. The clergyman 
stood near the entrance to the enclosure, leaning against the — 
palisade ; he bowed his thanks for their attendance to those who 
came in. He looked more worn than ever in the glare of day- 
light. 

There was a moment’s pause after every one was seated; then 
across the green enclosure walked alone, the tall figure of ‘the 
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accused.’ Without looking either to the right hand or to the 
left, she sat down at the farther end, near the bath-house. There 
was no conscious shame visible on her still face; no anxious gaze 
upon the faces of those who could, perhaps, save or slay her. With 
her hands tightly clasped together, and her eyes fixed on the 
ground, she sat still as a statue. Mr. Holdfast left the door and 
came towards us. I then remarked another peculiarity of his. 
His eyes, which were very deep set, seemed to have the power of 
comprehending a whole scene and every individual in it at a 
glance. One felt certain that, had he closed his eyes after an 
absolutely momentary survey, he could have distinctly described 
every person in it, even down to their minutest article of clothing. 
He repeated twice, only twice, in a low tone as he walked along 
the line, ‘When I go into the bath-house, have the kindness to 
follow me,’ yet every individual understood distinctly whether the 
words had or had not been addressed, without his even having 
apparently looked directly at any one. I noticed afterwards 
those thus chosen were those on whose self-control he could pro- 
bably place the most reliance. 

He began an address to us by reminding us of the solemnity 
of the occasion, and of the difficulty of the duty before us, in rather 
set fashion, as if he felt some hesitation over his unwonted task 
and took refuge in mannerisms. This, however, was soon shaken 
off; his words flowed freely, and his voice rang clear, yet still 
nothing to the point of the matter on hand, no information, in 
fact. Iwas sensible of a certain impatience. I had not come 
there to be harangued with platitudes. 

‘We might have known we should be let in for a sermon, when 
we had a parson at the head of affairs,’ whispered a lively little 
lady at my elbow. 

Hush! his voice had a different tone in it. He was describing 
the awfulness of sudden death ; lower and more impassioned came 
his words. I would not spoil them by garbled extracts. It wasim- 
possible not to listen intently. Scorn and anger flashed out as he 
spoke of the dastardly cowardice that could strike a harmless victim. 
Then, with a pathos I had never heard equalled, he described the 
grief of the unknown sorrow-stricken ones, who might be left to 
mourn their loss. Suddenly he stopped, and the abruptness made 
me look up ; his eyes were fixed on the prisoner’s—then he said, 
hurriedly, ‘We are ignorant of much that surrounds the history 
of this awful crime; all that we have to connect us with the 
victim lie here.’ He threw open the large door and disclosed the 
bath-room, whose concrete floor sloped upwards from the entrance 
on account of the occasional overflowing of the spring; on it lay 
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a hat and cloak, belonging to the murdered woman, and the much- 
talked-of Paris flowers, scattered about just as they had been left. 
Mr. Holdfast stooped and picked up a large pink flower. The 
fixed eyes of the prisoner followed his, then she rose and went 
slowly towards him—we followed according to his direction. Was 
she—were we going to examine minutely the dreary horrors of the 
place ?—enhanced by the mockery of those tawdry flowers. The 
door had been closed upon us, and the room was almost dark ; what 
light there was straggled in through the rough Venetian shutters. 
We stood, huddled together, about the door, the accused woman 
standing alone in the middle of theroom. A beam of light struck 
something glittering on the floor. I could hardly repress my in- 
clination to call for the shutters to be opened—the twilight was 
almost painful—yet I felt that Mr. Holdfast would not have per- 
mitted anything, unless he had some design in choosing it to be so. 
The tall figure in the centre bent down, and picked up the 
shining something and raised it high above her head; it was a 
long knife of peculiar construction. At last the silence was broken, 
and she was about to speak—but no! the sounds that came were 
more like moans than articulate words; the sounds grew louder, 
they rose and fell like an Indian chaunt, while she whirled the 
long knife slowly round and round her head. Two or three of 
those nearest her rushed to the door; the sudden light revealed 
Mr. Slatter, the draper, whose curiosity was as great as his 
cowardice, suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between earth and 
heaven, his body and legs safe outside, and his head still stuck in 
round the door. 
I could not have moved if I had wished it ; that whirling blade 
fascinated me, yet the sight of Mr. Slatter made me laugh. 
But the voice was rising louder now. I could hear, or thought 
I heard, these words :— 
‘The east-wind blows, it brings a word ; 
Awake! my blood-bedabbled sword, 
The word's a spark that lights a flame, 
Was kindled at a noble name 


Which coward Death, from Rumour heard. 
Then, wake and rise, Avenging Sword !’ 


At the last line her voice rose to a wild scream, and she ran in 
a frenzy towards the bath. Just at this moment the door was 
opened from the outside, and an old man, with streaming grey 
hair, rushed in; Mr. Holdfast went to meet him, and laid his hand 
on his arm ; the old man shook him off. 

‘My daughter! where is she? Who dares accuse her of hide- 
ous crime ?’ 
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‘ Herself,’ answered the clergyman, ‘and yet not herself,’ 

He took the old man gently aside, and endeavoured to calm him 
and tell him what had passed. 

The old man turned his head, and when the clergyman had 
finished speaking he came forward to us, with a gesture full of 
dignity. 

‘My friends,—this gentleman, to save my daughter from a 
shameful death, has proved her—mad. The frenzy could only be 
reproduced by restoring the outward circumstances of the last, the 
fatal one. I thank him for the attempt. I thank you for your 
presence here. Had there not been the semblance of a trial to 
set her suspicions at rest, it might have failed. Yet think of the 
awful fate reserved for one who during long intervals is as con- 
scious of her condition as yourselves !’ 

He was hardly able to go on, but turned to Mr. Holdfast. 

‘You meant it for the best—the best no doubt, but was not 
any death better than—such a fate ?’ 

‘Nature is kinder than we, in our ignorance, can be,’ he 
replied ; ‘she has finished the work she began—your daughter is 
dead.’ ... 

We learnt, afterwards, that the poor girl had gone mad from 
the shock of hearing of the death of the man to whom she was 
shortly to have been married. He had been murdered by Dacoits 
in Burmah, and his last letter to her, which she never could be 
induced to part with for a moment, had been much occupied in 
describing the luxuriant growth of tropical flowers which sur- 
rounded their future home out there. After the terrible news she 
remained for a week without noticing any one, scarcely tasting 
food; then they missed her. 

Some strange connection must have haunted her, at the sight 
of the gaudy flowers of the poor pack woman, whom it was after- 
wards remembered she had been seen to have followed all the 
previous day. 

Mr. Holdfast’s interest had first been aroused by the lady’s 
likeness to a relation of his own, who had died insane. The idea 
occurred to him as a possible solution of a strange case, and he 
tried the experiment at the express wish of the prison authori- 
ties. 

My aunt says, ‘It really is a comfort to know there were two 
policemen and a doctor in that hateful dark bath-room. I’msure 
I wonder you didn’t all die of fright.’ And she draws a little red 
worsted shawl round her, and shivers in a way that reminds me 
strangely of a little bird. 

F. SOMERS DAY. 
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BEING AN EPISODE OF THE MONTH OF FOGS, 1886. 


CHAPTER I. 
NOVEMBER 23, 1886, 


THERE are fogs and fogs. Few will ever forget those of the year 
49 of Her Majesty’s happy reign. All London suffered more or less 
under them; we of Kensington were, we fancied, of those who 
suffered more. Do you happen to remember the one of November 
the twenty-third? It was perhaps the worst. When a veil is 
drawn over the opposite side of the way, we most of us feel 
aggrieved, though we may not be in the habit (and we of 
Kensington pique ourselves upon this) of concerning ourselves 
with the houses over the way. Their doorsteps, their knockers, 
their curtains, are matters of absolute indifference to us (well, 
perhaps not their curtains); equally as their indwellers, their 
comers and goers. We have a soul above taking notice of any- 
thing, excepting a funeral. We mostly notice a funeral. Some 
of us go so far as to draw our blinds while the hearse stands in 
front of our windows, and out of that opposite house come forth 
together the living and the dead. But I was talking of fogs, and 
said that when a veil is drawn over the opposite side of the road 
we feel aggrieved. When, more than that, it hides our own side 
of the street, muffling up our very windows, it is all but past 
endurance. What then, when, unwelcome intruder that it is, it 
steals beneath our doors and through our window cracks, into our 
cosiest sitting-room, covering unasked the old red chairs and 
draping the gaselier? This is what it did in the case of Herr 
Pappenburg. Nor did it only do that; but it wrapped that gentle- 
man himself in a grey overcoat—a thing, as he said, not to be 
borne. He rose and stretched out his hand. He could not see it. . 
At three o’clock in the afternoon he had become invisible to him- 
self, and, according to his own statement, had to say that famous 
formula ‘ich bin ich’ three times, before he became quite sure 
that the invisible being in his room ‘ was’ at all, much less that it 
was himself. 

Surprise was followed by indignation, and Herr Pappenburg 
rang his bell and announced to his landlady that this state of 
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affairs was intolerable. This he did, not that he for one moment 
considered her to blame in the matter—he told her that distinctly 
—or even remotely hoped that she might remedy the atmosphere ; 
but simply because she was, after all, his landlady, and a tenant 
has certain rights. He grew warm on the subject, and the land- 
lady finally, growing warm also, left him, saying :— 

‘I don’ wish to be disrespeckful, sir, but that I will say,—I 
ain’t a thermometer as can regerlate the weather. You'll ’ave 
been with me a twelvemon’ come Febuary the 30th, an’ I’ve done 
my very utmos’ to make you comferble. As regardin’ the -fogs, 
wich I’ve no ’and in, I can’t ’elp sayin’ as a Chrishan, it is drefful 
to ’ear furreners a-ragin’ agen the ellyments like ’eathens, jus’ as 
if they wern’ the Lord ’imself.’ 

It is perhaps needless to say that in employing these last 
remarkable words the good woman had no notion that she was 
expressing agreement with a theory curiously heterodox, and 
against which, ‘as a Chrishan,’ she would, had it. been explained to 
her, have lifted up both her hands. That fact struck the philo- 
sophical German, and changed his ill-humour into mirth on the 
spot. 

Next minute, Mrs. Boyd having left the room with that 
expression of outraged righteousness which sits on no one more 
naturally than it does on the London lodging-letter, he took a 
lucifer-box from his pocket, and—so he says—having dried two or 
three lucifers by the fire, equipped with these, set out on a search 
for his fiddle, which, he declares, he was happy to recognise at 
last in one of the smaller peaks of a cloud-capped mountain range, 
consisting of his upright piano, a cabinet, and a few other lofty 
articles of furniture. Putting the ‘ Strad’ (so called by courtesy) 
under his arm, after all but first walking out of the window and 
into one or two cupboards, Herr Pappenburg found the door of his 
room, then the door of the house, and, some minutes after, was 
walking down the street, a shadow among shadows. 


CHAPTER II. 


A COLLISION. 


Pray you, now take a look at Herr Pappenburg with me. For 
us the fog is lifted. This fiddler is a very German. Silver-gold 
hair absurdly long; blue eyes absurdly blue; a mouth that might 
be firmer; a big, non-classical nose. Somuch for the face. A soft 
wide-awake hat is crushed deep over the forehead; a frayed coat- 
collar is turned up to his chin. The coat is rather shorts Herr 
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Pappenburg wears no gloves, and rusty boots. It is plain he has 
never heard of the laws laid down, as Carlyle tells us, by the 
Dandiacal Body. It seems hardly proven that he knows of certain 
five brushes—beginning with hair-brush and ending with shoe- 
brush—which must be essential, one fancies, to the grooming of the 
perfect gentleman. 

And, oh !—his walk. 

The primary meaning of ‘to walk,’ say philologists, was ‘to 
roll.” Herr Pappenburg, truth obliges me to admit, walked in 
the primary sense of the word. He rolled. Thus doing, he had 
just reached a point where two streets meet, when 

‘ Ach!’ 

He started. That was a woman’s voice. 

A question: Did you ever try to say ‘ach’? There are 
folks who really imagine that to utter this mysterious guttural a 
mere effort of tongue and throat is sufficient; whereas to say 
‘ach’ with any approach to correctness there is needful an intimate 
knowledge of the German character in its most subtle traits, best 
based, perhaps, on a careful analysis of the idea ‘ Gemiith,’ which 
a Rhinelander was good enough to define to me lately as what we 
of England ‘ gommonly gall Posh,’ confusing slightly our hard 
and soft letters, after the Teuton manner, and in the word ‘ Posh’ 
(may one recommend this form, by the way, as novel ? ) making 
use of that species of language, which in dictionaries it is customary 
to find termed, with praiseworthy mildness, ‘ colloquial,’ and the 
invariable employment of which by foreigners lends an indefinable 
piquancy to their conversation. To return to that word ‘ach.’ 
The only Englishman (and may I repeat an old bull and mention 
in parenthesis that he was an Irishman? ) whom I have ever known 
to say it with a touch of the German manner was one who had 
made of it a special study, and his advice in the matter was: Spend 
four years in Southern Germany listening to the natives saying it ; 
make an annual trip up and down the Rhine in that time, if 
pausing anywhere, at Boppart, learn Heine by heart, also the love- 
scenes in Faust (omitting Frau Martha’s), read three picked 
‘Kulturromane,’ drink none but ‘ Bairisch’ [scilicet beer], eat 
chiefly ‘ Braunschweiger ’ [sausage being understood], but, above 
all, live near a ‘hdhere Tochterschule,’ that being a High School 
for Girls, or, as the Germans poetically put it, ‘for Daughters.’ 
Any one strictly following this advice will, he is assured, wake up 
one morning to find he can say ‘ach’; all that he has to do being, 
to lay one hand upon his heart, to put his head the slightest degree 
upon one side, to shut both eyes—tight—and then, after a pause 
of, say, a minute plus fifty-nine seconds, sigh rather than say the 
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word. As may be imagined, few persons have the patience to 
pursue this method, which explains the circumstance that for one 
hundred candidates who annually satisfy our universities in 
German, not one can say the small word ‘ach’ as it was said by 
_ —well, in the present instance—Friulein Lina Benzel. 


And that brings me back to Herr Pappenburg and the 
collision. 


CuaPTer III. 
HERR PAPPENBURG RETURNS HOME, 


You know the way people do run up against one another in 
the daylight. They can hardly help doing so in the daydark. 
Yet Herr Pappenburg could not be said to run up against Fraulein 
Benzel. The running one was she, for, fog though there was, 
Fraulein Benzel walked at that rapid pace which marks the point 
in manner where the professional and business woman meet, while, 
oddly enough, it marks one of the points in manner where the 
professional and business man diverge. Herr Pappenburg clutched 
his fiddle, but let his music fall. Fraulein Benzel let fall a whole 
packet of books. Both stopped to pick up their property; then 
Herr Pappenburg—in German—penitently begged the lady’s 
pardon, and, she having graciously granted it, went his way. 

A tired man did he that evening return to his lodgings. His 
supper was laid for him—a fact which he did not seem to notice, 
as, sitting down on the nearest seat, he drew his fingers through 
his hair, making himself look what zsthetes call ‘ quite impossible.’ 
Then he gave himself up to dreaming, and, before five minutes 
have passed, lo and behold, he is again in the London daydark, 
and a woman and he collide, and the woman exclaims—not ‘ oh!’ 
nor ‘ah,’ nor ‘alas!’ nor any of the ten words or so which English 
grammarians group under heading of interjection—but Ach !—a 
girl’s Ach. In the city of four millions he has hit upon—most 
truly, hit upon—a countrywoman. 

He says: ‘I beg your pardon.’ 

She says: ‘Do not mention it.’ 

And the story has an end. He has not seen her face, nor she 
seen his, though it is early afternoon. What a sweet young voice 
she had! Out on the fog that hid her from him! 

At this point of his reflections Herr Pappenburg is interrupted 
by a voice that is neither sweet nor young, saying :— 

_ ©*Xeuse me, sir, but if you’ve done with y 
A pause. He had not even begun his supper. 
‘What do you want?’ The tone of my hero is not. the bland- 
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est. ‘Take anything—everything, he adds, with masculine 
petulance. . 

‘Anythink! Everythink! Dearie me, sir, no!’ (lifting of 
eyes on the part of the British handmaid). ‘It’s on’y that the 
missus has comp’ny, an’ : 

‘Oh, I see ’(the German instantly seizes the situation), ‘ take 
these—these pincers.’ So saying, he passes the sugar tongs, they 
apparently striking him as an article of luxury which he might 
dispense with in favour of visitors, more especially, perhaps, as it 
was not his custom to use them. The maid, who had wanted the 
edibles, declines what the well-meaning but mistaken gentleman 
offers her, leaving him with that expression of less than scorn 
but more than pity which is the mildest one ever seen on the 
face of the true-born Briton brought into contact with a foreigner. 
Herr Pappenburg then remembers that he is hungry, and attacks 
his supper, whereupon, drawing his chair to the fire, he takes a 
book and opens it at random. 

‘ The birds are singing in the woods. Our friends are faith- 
ful. These girls are bringing their books. What kind of words 
are you learning ?” 

What is the meaning of this ? 


CHaPTer IV. 
LAURA TAYLOR’S GRAMMAR. 


No such mild exclamation as ‘ What is the meaning of this ?’ 
escaped the lips of Herr Pappenburg on perusing the string of 
sentences given at the close of last chapter, but rising dramatically 
from his chair and holding from him the book with a fine look of 
surprise, ‘ Was zum Kuckuck!’ he cried, using language of a 
kind of which authors of the best approved German ‘Courses’ 
give no examples, for which reason it seems discreetest not to 
translate it. Then sitting down again, mechanically he went on 
reading the exercise, in its quick transitions from the idyllic to 
the didactic, from the narrative to the interrogative, unlike any 
species of literature with which he had occupied himself since 
those bright far-off days that had found him, like Shakespeare’s 
urchin, ‘creeping, like snail, unwillingly to school.’ Whose 
book was it? It looked not a little ‘handed,’ to speak again 
with sweetest Shakespeare. It had opened at the exercise of 
which a sample is given, that leaf and the preceding ones turning 
over with ease, unlike the leaves ensuing, from which the first 
also differed most strikingly in colour. You know the ‘old-gold’ 
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tint which paper takes from hands, deepening as the hands are 
smaller, sometimes merging into brown. Herr Pappenburg, 
having put down the book, took it up again to look for a name 
on the front fiy-leaf, when an envelope fell at his feet. It was 
addressed to—Friulein Lina Benzel. This he found was not the 
name on the fly-leaf. On that was written in a large juvenile 
hand, Laura Taylor, that name being written again on the 
title-page, on the back fly-leaf, and repeatedly inserted either in 
full or in initials in the text, so that not the shadow of a doubt 
could arise in the mind of the most obtuse as to the name of the 
possessor of the book. The said Laura Taylor, besides giving 
proof that she, in the matter of books, was of those who hold 
inscription to be nine points of possession, gave evidence of 
rejoicing in the pen of a ready writer; for, not only had she 
written her name in all the four quarters of the book, but she had 
pretty well covered its pages with pencil notes of the most 
miscellaneous character—interrogative, critical, and exclamatory. 
To read only a few of these over Herr Pappenburg’s shoulder :— 

Sybil says ‘bitter’ for ‘bitte.’ So ideotic! As if it was 
dificult to say ‘ bitty.’ 

Do you like Flo Cowley ? I considder her so conceated. 

I hate that poem, ‘Das Schloss am Meere,’ don’t you? One 
can’t help saying ‘ slosh.’ 

I am glad I am not Edith. Fraulein can flair up, can’t she ? 
Serves E. right! 

Fraulein’s eyes are blue, not grey. I call them lovely. Amy 
says ‘seraffic.’ Sentermental, I told her. 

That was a joke of N.’s, saying ‘ donkey’ for‘ danke.’ Awfully 

stail. 

Is it ‘blieben’ or ‘bleiben’? Just anser beside this. And 
does it go ‘ blieben, bliebte, gebliebt’ ? 

Do you reconise this photograph ? 

Whether it was the spelling of the English in the above, or 
the conception of German pronunciation, or the virulence of the 
critical part, or the appreciation of Fraulein’s eyes, that moved the 
German to mirth, I cannot say. Doubtless it was the combined 
effect of all. Alone as he was he laughed till the room rang again ; 
laughed, Kingsley would say, as only a German could laugh. 
Only a German? Read in Boswell how Dr. Sam Johnson laughed 
one midnight in Fleet Street. We can laugh with any nation on 
earth, I hold. My German laughed as the Doctor did. Then he 
looked at the ‘photograph,’ a sturdy pencil sketch of a lady’s 
head. That it was Lina Benzel’s he was convinced. Whatever age 
that lady might be, Laura Taylor had made her ‘ sweet and twenty.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
NOT A HANOVERIAN. 


WE left Herr Pappenburg looking at a picture. With his eyes 
fixed on it he fell again to dreaming, and this miracle took place. 
The pencil-sketch became life-sized and coloured, and he saw no 
longer a child’s work, but—such tricks hath strong imagination ! 
—a girl with a halo of golden hair, with blue eyes and a saucy 
nose ; a girl who could ‘flare up’ upon occasion (and serve Miss 
Edith right !), who, owing to Heaven knows what combination of 
calamities, was thrown upon her own efforts for subsistence, and, 
albeit patently lacking that prime qualification of having been 
born in Hanover (she was a Southerner, like himself—almost the 
first word she spoke had revealed that fact to him), had come to 
London and there was earning her bread by teaching to England’s 
youth the German equivalents for the vocables forming such use- 
ful fragments of dialogue as: The birds are singing in the 
woods. Our friends are faithful—No, no; she was not a 
Hanoverian. To have collided with a Hanoverian and sent her 
books into the fog would have been to have done a thing the 
thought of which made Herr Pappenburg of Suabia grimace. 
And well it might. Listen to his reasons, and remember, dearest 
readers—‘ it isn’t me.’ Your Hanoverian (the speaker is Herr 
Pappenburg) says her ‘s-t’ in the English manner; she minces 
her vowels—in the English manner ; and, when you are the cause 
of her losing her equilibrium, when you are the one to give her 
an unasked-for illustration of that scientific theorem to the effect 
that ‘where one body is another cannot be ;’ when you—to descend 
from the learned and polysyllabic to the plain and simple—are 
‘the great awkward man’ against whom, in a fog, SHE runs up; 
she meets your apology—in the English manner; in other words, 
she pardons you with a D because she is Dignified. Not so your 
compatriot from the South; that South which has produced all 
the biggest of German big-folk, but which is held in such horror 
in England by would-be learners of German, that teachers born 
there and seeking employment here are fain to inform us that, 
if not indeed Hanoverians themselves, they are qualified in the 
next best way, that is to say, they have, well—cousins in Hanover, 
or they were on a visit in Hanover, have a friend in Hanover, once 
passed through Hanover, or once met some one who had known 
somebody, whose cousin had a friend with whom, once passing 
through Hanover, she might once have stayed on a visit—to learn 
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all or any of which facts affords inexpressible relief to the British 
parent on the look-out for a person to teach his children how to 
translate into German: ‘Zhe birds are singing on the trees. 
Our friends are faithful,—it being notorious that the German 
language is technically so easy that a knowledge of its grammatical 
structure comes almost by instinct, the niceties of pronunciation 
being all that we need be troubled about. 

‘Poor little girl!’ said Herr Pappenburg, turning: over the 
leaves of the German grammar, and meaning—perhaps it need 
not be said—not Laura Taylor, but Lina Benzel; it being what 
Latin grammarians call ‘of the nature of man’ always rather to 
sympathise with the hardships of sweet and twenty than with 
those of sweet and twelve, at which latter age the evidence sup- 
plied by her book went to place Miss Taylor. Imagine a girl with 
that head and ‘ seraffic’ eyes seeing the morning and evening meet 
over work like this; picture the girl whose voice told him her home 
was his South, having returned to her lodgings wet through and 
through with the fog. To fancy that, to picture this, was as easy 
to Herr Pappenburg as to you it would be to say the name to say 
which, an old saw hints, is the easiest of easy things to an Eng- 
lishman—I mean, of course, that exceedingly homely appellative 
of which the initials are J. R. To fancy that, to picture this, so 
filled my good Herr Pappenburg with that feeling which etymo- 
logists tell us is but a modified form of ‘ piety,’ while others whisper 
*tis akin to love, that the upshot of his reflections was a sudden 
decision to take back himself next day to Fraulein Lina Benzel 
Laura Taylor’s book, and see what Dame Fortune meant by making 
him meet on this day the first German girl he had met since set- 
ting foot on English soil. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FRAULEIN BENZEL RETURNS HOME, 


Au, the drudgery of it! Yes, Fraulein Lina Benzel had returned 
to her lodgings much about the same time as Herr Pappenburg 
had returned to his. Drudgery? Ay, truly. There is this dif- 
ference between the life of earning men and earning women—that 
men work and women drudge. Don’t frown, sweet reader, though 
I ‘moral’ for a moment. To drudge, though grammarians say 
nothing thereof, is feminine for to work, just as to long, my 
brothers, is feminine for to hope. Women know this, but women 
do not write grammars, and if they did, you would not buy their 
grammars, so how should you hear of these things? 
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When Fraulein Lina Benzel returned to her lodgings that 
evening, she did not find her supper laid, she did not find her 
fire burning, she did not find a lamp alight. What she did find, 
and that only after considerable searching, was a box of matches, 
whereupon she lighted the lamp, and now is the moment to look 
at her. She is more than twenty, she may: be twenty-six, but 
more than twenty-six she is not. How I know that? ‘Just 
because!’ as children say. Think you, sir, I mean to tell you how 
to gauge a lady’s age? Think you, madam, I imagine that you 
do not know as well as I do how to find the upward limit ? 

Pretty? I should think she was. How to describe her? there’s 
my difficulty. You may be so little comely as to be what Mrs. 
Brown termed ‘a fright all over,’ and you may be so wondrous 
comely as to be—a delight all over. If I had to sum up Lina 
Benzel in four words, those are the four I would choose, though 
she stand as now in a wet old cloak with a wearied young face in the 
full blare of a lamp. Shall she light her fire first, or change her 
dress? Or shall she sit down to her supper without a fire and 
without changing her dress? Her hat and cloak—these are thrown 
off in an instant. Her dress is quite dry. Why in the world then 
take it off? Because—travelled reader, have you to learn still 
that a lady of Germany, more especially of South Germany, 
most, most especially of Suabia, when living by herself is not so 
‘proud’ as to wear a dress all day long? Well indeed would Lina 
of Stuttgart look, sitting down to supper all alone in the gorgeous- 
ness of a frock! Was she growing quite an ‘ Englinderin’ that 
for a moment she should entertain the notion of so doing? In 
the next she put the thought from her and arrayed herself in one 
of those dressing-gowns, in hue reminding one of Heine’s exclama- 
tion, ‘ Melancholy, thy name is brown calico!’ and by the wearing 
of which plain German girls make themselves more plain, and pretty 
ones fairly succeed in hiding their prettiness ; a gown one feels 
that would have delighted Saint Peter, but which sets one in vain 
racking one’s head to think of any one, save and excepting this 
holy man and those who quote certain texts from him, whom the 
sight of it would not make shudder. Thus arrayed, Fraulein Lina 
Benzel, standing before a mirror as she was, viewed herself with 
that satisfaction which commonly suggests Cinderella in ball- 
dress. 

The next thing to be done was to put a match to her fire, and 
watch the latter wavering as to whether or not it should light, and 
then, in view of the circumstances that it was ill-set, the wood 
damp, the paper brown, and the coal bad, decide that with the best 
will in the world it could not. Ah, well; the girl rose with a sigh. 
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Fire wouldn’t burn stick, that was quite plain. The fog made 
everything wet, it began to make her eyes wet, and for a moment 
the mist seemed to thicken round her. Only a moment; then 
she picked up heart again. ‘The man’s courage is loved by the 
woman, whose fortitude again is coveted by the man.’ That was 
a good word, Coleridge! This picking-up-heart is the thing in 
which woman’s ‘ fortitude’ shows itself. She must do without a 
fire to-night. Thus deciding, Fraulein Lina took from a cupboard 
a spirit-lamp, the spirit-receptacle of which (I blush to have to 
record this) she filled with water, and then pensively poured the 
spirit into the kettle; a reversal of the ordinary process, of which 
she did not become aware until she had wasted some ten matches 
trying to ignite a fluid which no one has ever yet succeeded in 
igniting, or else that long-talked-of thing—the Thames being set 
on fire—would ere this have been brought to pass by one or other of | 
the beings concerning whom a belief has been expressed at different 
times that he or she would achieve it. What caused Friulein 
Lina Benzel to be so strangely absent-minded, ask not of me. Of 
a certain celebrity I have read that having made a call one day, 
and leaving the house at a wrong door, he forgot he had a carriage, 
and after for some time seeking in vain for a hackney coach, re- 
turned home wet to the skin. Possibly moistness of atmosphere 
produces mental abstraction. Fraulein Lina Benzel was not in 
love, she was not absorbed in mathematical speculations, under 
one or other of which’conditions it is believed to be a thing of 
common occurrence for the mind to have no consciousness, or but 
half-consciousness, of the host of petty things sub-lunar which go 
to the making-up of life real. When, as already stated, she had 
lighted half a score of matches with the result that not one of them 
produced the customary blue flame when applied to the spirit 
receptacle in question, it struck her as time for her to collect all 
her wits about her, which having done, she speedily discovered her 
error, and laughed one of those sweet laughs unheard by any, and 
thereby reminding one of Wordsworth’s unseen violets. Then tea was 
made, tea of a strength not likely to upset her nerves, and which, 
when she had poured it out, she sipped from a spoon, with little 
finger elevated, having not yet lived long enough in England to 
understand that to use one’s spoon in imbibing soup, or chocolate, 
or even—even coffee, is not outrageous, but that to carry to one’s 
lips a spoonful of tea is—‘O horrible! O horrible! most horrible!’ 
whence, at this point, charity for the German maiden and defer- 
ence to the English reader decides me to draw a veil before the 
former. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNJUST WORLD. 


HavinG finished her tea, Fraulein Benzel sits holding her 
knife in that upright position which commends itself to those of 
her country, in distinction to the slanting position which we of 
John Bull’s island consider de riguewr. Then, turning to a desk, 
she begins that labour of correction. Well done! the first 
exercise has not a mistake in it. To whom does the book belong? 
Laura Taylor. Ah, that was a pity! Why? you ask. Because 
(in parenthesis, the reason is Friulein Benzel’s) when a school- 
exercise has not a mistake in it, you are bound in justice to put 
‘Excellent’ at the foot of it, and if you happen to be a young female 
pedagogue, ‘a lady of the severest virtue imaginable,’ but of a 
sense of logic not very strongly developed, it goes greatly against 
the grain with you not to be able to put ‘ Exceedingly bad ’ beneath 
a piece of work, of whatever merit, sent in to you by a person 
whose conduct you ‘grieve’ (here the proper pathos, I beg!) to 
have to pronounce as ex-ceed-ing-ly naughty. Now this distinctly 
applied to Laura Taylor. She was the individual whom twelve 
summers had not so ripened into wisdom, but she must make of 
her German Grammar a Complete Letter-Writer. Appalling to 
think of! This is what Friulein Benzel’s blue eyes had said, as, 
dipping them deep into those of the little sinner, she had, in a 
sepulchral voice, bidden her give up her book. Do not smile, dear 
sir. If the code of morality which you lay down for others be less 
severe than this girl-teacher’s, dare one suggest that the one 
which you lay down for yourself is also more lenient? With 
puckered white brow, Friulein Benzel continued her work, hardly 
once looking up till the pile of books on her left hand became 
a pile on her right, by the process of lifting one by one. Then 
she placed her books ready for the next day. What is this? 
‘She starts,’ as they say in dramatic literature. That grammar! 
Not a sign of it anywhere. Has she lost it altogether, or could 
that German have picked it up in mistake for a book of his? If 
so, he would bring it back. Ah, no! he did not know her address. 
What a series of aggravations! She would have to buy a new 
one ; to give a brand-new book, besides an ‘ Excellent,’ to a child 
ex-ceed-ing-ly naughty. Plainly an unjust world. A red little 
hand was drawn across the white brow. How tiresome that that 
man should—run up against her! If she, Lina Benzel, had the 
organisation of matters terrestrial, no children but the good 
should have brains, no men should be out in fogs. The ‘some- 
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thing-in-this-world-amiss’ aggregate of whatever ills it might be, 
would then certainly be lessened. If. . She pulled herself up. 
She had found by experience that contemplating life from the 


point of an if was not inspiriting. So she went to the piano and © 


sang this song—only she sang it in German :— 


Three friends, with glasses brimming, 
Sat by the Rhine so bright, 
Mine host’s fair child was winning 
The fruits of busy spinning ; 
Her hair shed golden light. 
The wheel in many a circle flies, 
The maiden never lifts her eyes. 


‘ Ah!’ quoth the first, ‘I leave thee, 
My soul is full of woe, 
Dear heart’s delight, why grieve we ? 
E’en now thou might’st reprieve me, 
Yet art as cold as snow.’ 
The wheel in many a circle flies, 
The maiden never lifts her eyes. 


‘ Right!’ quoth the second. ‘Painful 
Although it be to part, 
There’s nought in life so baneful 
As wooing maid disdainful. 
She shall not break my heart!’ 
The wheel in many a circle flies, 
The maiden never lifts her eyes. 


‘Ho!’ quoth the third, ‘he flees her!’ 
And rose no whit afraid. 
‘1’ll ask not if it please her, 
But round the waist will seize her, 
How now, my gold-haired maid ?’ 
The thread it snaps, the wheel stands still, 
What further haps, guess he who will. 


‘The thread it snaps, the wheel stands still, 

What further haps, guess he who will ’— 
the girl was still singing when she rose from the piano. ‘Guess 
he who will—guess he who will!’ she went on lilting gaily. 


CHarTer VIII. 


HERR PAPPENBURG RETURNS THE GRAMMAR, 


‘PAPPENBURG? Pappenburg? I do not know that name. He 
has a book for me, you say. Ah, then I think I understand. 
What is he like? Old?’ 

Lempronia—this being the phenomenal name in which the 
maid in question rejoices—pauses before replying. 
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‘Couldn’ say, Miss, exackerly. Looks as ’e might be your par. 
Called ’imself Hair’ (asperating with an effort) ‘ somethin’, wich 
all but set me larfin’, for ’e ’as ’air ’angin’ down as long as a young 
lady.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says Friulein Benzel, fixing her eyes on the card 
which had been handed her, and speaking with as much dignity 
as she can muster in face of this description ; ‘tell the gentleman 
I will be with him in a minute.’ 

Exit Lempronia, with a meritorious effort at composing her 
features. 


‘ The thread it snaps, the wheel stands still, 
What further haps... 


Still that tiresome song in my head! Am I tidy?’ Here a 
peep in the glass and rapid arrangement of that portion of the 
hair which falls over the brow. This young schoolmistress is not 
—in the language of the well-known opera—‘ all sublime.’ She 
wears a soft, curled fringe. The next thing she does is to pause 
before what she calls her pier-glass, being a wardrobe of dark 
polished wood, in the door of which, though not furnished with 
looking-glass, if your eyes be as good as young eyes commonly 
are, you can obtain a full view of your figure, and, if your soul 
revolt not at such vanity, arrange the esthetic silk kerchief which 
you wear to set off your dress, or (may we express a hope that 
you will not shudder at this notion? ) give your skirt that little 
jerk which makes it lie exactly as you want it to, instead of 
‘ballooning.’ Now don’t try to understand that, most venerated 
man-reader. Your dress never ‘ balloons’—how should it ?—*‘ tight, 
succinct’ as it is (to quote Leigh Hunt), ‘ making you look as if 
intended for nothing but to dart backwards and forwards on matters 
of business, with as little hindrance to one another as possible.’ 
Different indeed woman’s flowing garb. 


‘ The thread it snaps... 


still humming that tiresome song !’ 
In another minute she is face to face with her visitor. 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘DID SHE PLAY... SING?’ 


‘I nave taken the liberty of bringing you back in person, 
Fraulein, a book of yours which I yesterday picked up by mis- 
take.’ 


‘How good of you!’ Then, with a sudden surprised look, 
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‘How did you find my address? The book is not mine, but 
belonzs to one of my pupils.’ 

Just the very slightest confusion on the part of Herr Pappen- 
burg, as he replies : ‘ I—I looked through it and—this envelope will 
explain.’ 

Here a smile which he cannot keep back, and which meets 
with a blighting reception on the part of the young schoolmistress, 
as she says with dignity :— 

‘ You understand, I hope, that the book is not mine. I took 
it from a child who, I found, wrote notes in it.’ 

‘So I saw.’ The smile on his face broadens. ‘ Most comical 
notes!’ Here the German with the silver hair laughs outright. 
‘I fear I must confess that I have read them all. Dare I add, 
Fraulein, that I should have known you from this portrait ?’ 

Lina takes the book and looks at it, with difficulty keeping her 
countenance, and then suddenly flushes deep as her eyes catch 
the bit of criticism: Frdulein’s eyes are blue, ete. 

It has been stated before that the girl was a delight all over. 
It is only necessary here to add that her blush revealed that fact 
to Herr Pappenburg, and then again came the thought ‘ poor little . 
girl!’ with a great wave of pity as on the evening before, and, 
with it, another and new thought, that her life might be so differ- 
ent, that instead of a life of drudgery she might lead a life of 
queendom, as queen of his big heart. Don’t call the manly 
thought vanity. . 

‘Do you not find it dreary work,’ he said, ‘teaching our 
language ?’ 

‘ Sometimes,’ with a little sigh ; then, gaily, and with a bit of 
girl’s mischief in her voice: ‘ What, at times, I wonder, can make 
the nation that rules the waves want to learn German and French, 
after first simplifying both languages—and so cleverly—to form 
the one they themselves speak? I can never admire English 
too much, but—no, no! pray let us go on talking German’ (Herr 
Pappenburg having intimated that, if it gave greater pleasure, 
he would talk English), ‘ that is, if you have time to spare. You 
cannot imagine how strange and nice it is to me to talk my own 
language again with a native.’ 

Herr Pappenburg winced. The girl’s manner was so warm as 
to show she considered the gentleman with the silver hair, old— 
old. And she did. The German girl’s standard of age is not the 
English girl’s. To begin with, Lina Benzel had considered her- 
self two years prior to the time here under discussion, as she put 
it, ‘ young no more.’ She had then reached the venerable age of 
twenty-four, Being now twenty-four plus two, she regarded her- 
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self as an ‘old box,’ to translate literally the German word for 
spinster ; and as for the silver-haired gentleman before her, she 
certainly felt as little constrained with him as if she were talking 
to another ‘ old box’-—old, yes—very, very old,—so old, in fact, that 
is to say, so much her senior, as to make her feel a little bit 
younger than usual. How well he talked! The conversation 
never flagged; and soon it turned on music. 

Did she play ? 

Yes. 

Sing? 

Yes. 

It was not ‘ well, yes, after a fashion,’ or ‘ oh, yes, a little,’ as 
your Englishwoman—non-professional—invariably says, previous 
to taking her seat at the piano, as I have heard whispered, ‘ it 
may be for years, or it may be for ever.’ Fraulein Benzel’s reply 
was simply to the effect that she did play, she did sing, and the 
inquirer was left to find out for himself whether she did so well 
or ill. 

Now notice Herr Pappenburg’s question. 

‘Would you, Fraulein, like to join a choral society which I 
think of organising ?’ \ 

Clasping of hands on the part of Lina, and a delighted ‘ Ach !’ 

‘ Like to?—I should be delighted. When? Where ?’ 

Herr Pappenburg rises. ‘Ah, I will let you know more about 
it very soon. I have been forgetting the time, and find I must 
now be off in all haste.’ 

‘When will you let me know ?’ 

A pause. He of the silver hair is wondering was ever hair 
quite so gold as the hair of this golden-haired lady? Were ever 
eyes quite so blue as the eyes of this blue-eyed lady? Having 
solved these two questions to his own satisfaction, he replies :— 

‘Be sure I will not keep you waiting long. I am glad you 
like the idea. It will certainly lead to your meeting pleasant 
compatriots.’ 

I would here point out that he said ‘compatriotesses,’ his 
language admitting of that distinction, unlike ours, where one 
result of our world-known reserve and love of mystery is the 
circumstance that our speech affords no clue to the hearer, whether, 
in speaking of friends, we mean friends male or female ; whether, 
in speaking of cousins, we mean cousins male or female; and 
finally, whether, in speaking, as did Herr Pappenburg, of com- 
patriots, we mean compatriots male, or—as that gentleman meant, 
and made perfectly clear that he meant—compatriots female. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HERR PAPPENBURG AND HIS FRIEND AT DENMARK HILL HAVE A CHAT, 


A worD on Denmark Hill ; for it was to this suburb of London 
that Herr Pappenburg straightway betook himself after leaving 
Friiulein Benzel. To those who cannot dissociate the idea of 
bloodshed from German annexation, Denmark Hill must offer an 
interesting spectacle, if only as an instance of that exception 
which, according to an old saw, proves the rule. The annexation 
of Denmark Hill was managed in that peculiarly quiet and 
pacific manner which has so often been commented on as a leading 
feature in the annexations of John Bull. Certain Germans bore 
in mind a certain Roman. They came, they saw, they conquered ; 
and—having all of them pens behind their ears—they wrote this 
home. 

But that is more than ‘a word’ on Denmark Hill. Let me 
say what took Herr Pappenburg there. It was to ventilate toa 
German friend his plan of starting a choral society. 

‘ Griiss Gott, Alter!’ he said, bursting in on his countryman; 
and, were I to English that in the Carlylian manner, I should 
English it thus: ‘God greet thee, old man!’ without further 
comment, and leave the non-travelled reader under the impression 
that either my fiddler’s mode of speech was quaint of the 
quaintest, or that he belonged to the Society of Friends. The 
truth is that when Herr Pappenburg hailed his friend, as stated 
above, he made use of a salutation which ‘old custom’ has worn 
as dull as, alas! it wears most things, and which lies pretty near 
to oug ‘ Hillo, old fellow!’ May I add that the reader will do 
well to consider something similar to apply to all that follows. 
Translated verbatim, the dialogue ensuing between Herr Pappen- 
burg and his friend was as follows :— 

‘What hast, my friend ?’ asked the German of Denmark Hill. 
‘ Wilt a pipe and a glass of beer ?’ 

To which Herr Pappenburg :— 

‘Right gladly I will. Hast Bavarian? . ..I drink to thy 
health, old patron.’ 

Note, scholars, the use of this last word. 

‘ And now to the thing!’ adds Herr Pappenburg. 

_ He means ‘to business’; this being what Germans, with 
pretty vagueness, term ‘the thing.’ 

‘Dost remember that thou once spokest to me of a desire 
among the Germans of Denmark Hill to meet and musicise ?’ 
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(I fearlessly use this word, which we woefully want in English.) 
‘Would a choral society, thinkest thou, started by me, have 
success ?’ 

‘I think it, my worthiest. Hast taken any steps in the 
matter ?’ 

‘I offer myself as conductor. I have one female voice.’ 

No answer from him of Denmark Hill, but a sharp shrill sound 
as of wind passing among trees or through crevices, or of steam 
or gas escaping through a small orifice, or impinging against the 
edge of a brass cup, or of breath making for itself a passage 
through compressed lips; a sound as the note of a bird, or the 
call of a sportsman; in vulgar parlance—a whistle. Then 
this :— 

‘Friend Pappenburg, old patron, thou art in love.’ 

To which Herr Pappenburg, stretching out both his hands :— 

‘ Brother of my soul, I am!’ etc., ete. 

There is, says a clever American, a species of poetry, when 
quoting which you always break off with an ‘etc., etc.’ In my 
humble opinion, half the dialogues recorded in fiction should, near 
the outset, be broken off in the same way, and I constantly find 
myself tempted, in mercy to my reader, to have recourse to this 
inartistic expedient. My excuse (to the critics artistic) is in the 
present instance that Herr Pappenburg and the brother of his 
soul spoke in the above strain, almost without intermission, for 
two hours by the clock, this making it patently impossible for me 
in the space assigned me to give a full and particular account of 
what they said. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE YES-WORD. 


A FORTNIGHT subsequent to that visit of Herr Pappenburg’s to 
Denmark Hill the choral society which he then proposed to organ- 
ise there was fairly started, the Denmark Hillites quickly res- 
ponding to his invitation. Male voices were rapidly found ; not so 
rapidly female voices, which was odd, said the friend of Herr 
Pappenburg, mentioned in last chapter, and concerning whom, 
truth to say, I care not if the reader think that his main peculiarity 
lies in the circumstance of his having, like the famous wizard in 
Andersen, no name. 

‘It is odd, but let us have patience, and we shall find ladies,’ 
replied Herr Pappenburg. ‘Meanwhile ’tis matter for rejoicing 
that I have found one female voice.’ 

He spoke with quiet gratitude, ignoring (mayhap intentionally) 
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the fact that in each eye of his friend of Denmark Hill was—one 
masculine twinkle. 

‘Truly ’tis, Pappenburg,’ said he; and—truly it was. Other 
female voices were found in course of time. Once a week regu- 
larly, beginning with the first week in December 1886, did Fraulein 
Lina Benzel go to Denmark Hill to take part in the choral enter- 
tainment organised by Herr Pappenburg. And, beginning in 
December 1886, once a week regularly did Herr Pappenburg so 
contrive it that he and Fraulein Lina Benzel shared the same 
railway compartment, going to and coming from the said choral 
entertainment. Likewise did he escort her home after it, being 
obliged to pass her door on his way to his own rooms. This state 
of affairs continued for two months, then, in the second week of 
the second month of the year 1887, this happened: Herr Pappen- 
burg one night told Lina Benzel what difficulty he had had in 
finding female voices, and that yet he had started his choir wholly 
and solely because of one —female voice. 

Not ‘oh, indeed,’ nor ‘ah, indeed,’ not ‘ach,’ but silence the 
completest from Fraulein Lina Benzel. 

Upon which says my fiddler :— 

‘Lina, thou knowest my meaning! Is that the yes-word ?’ 

Now when a German says ‘the yes-word,’ he means a ‘ yes’ 
which is distinguished from all other affirmations; which is not 
* yes-please ’ nor ‘ yes-thank-you,’ but these both rolled in one, and 
then wrapped up in tears and smiles, and then bound fast with 
love ; surely the oddest of possibly odd yeses; surely, surely! the 
sweetest of possibly sweet yeses. 

Such was the one my fiddler wanted, such the one that he 
was given. There were none in sight. Stealing a glance at the 
girl beside him and reading permission in her eyes, he bent his 
face to hers and kissed her, and then he took her arm and linked 
it in his, holding the hand. And then this couple walked on, 
saying nothing, because there was so much to say. 


ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 





Through the Furnace. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wir his inadequate tools, Ward found that the process of making 
an aperture in the wall must be slow. Some injuries, which his 
hands received by being cut by the awkward instruments, also 
retarded his progress. But he worked hard and bravely. He 
had no means of knowing how the time was passing except by 
the quantity of oil consumed in his lamp. It is probable that in 
his eagerness and anxiety, time passed on leaden wings, and that 
the minutes seemed almost hours. He bitterly blamed himself 
for remaining so long inactive, instead of beginning his efforts for 
release on the first day of his imprisonment. He had thus lost 
many days, or, as he believed, weeks. The wall proved very 
much thicker than he had expected, and before he at last suc- 
ceeded in piercing it he knew that, instead of being, as he had 
at first supposed, a partition wall, it was one of the foundation 
walls of the main building. He was able rapidly to widen the 
hole which he had made; and then to his dismay he discovered 
that almost a foot from this wall there was another, built parallel 
to it, apparently for the sake of stability. The space between 
them was too narrow for him to squeeze his body through, though 
no advantage would probably have been gained by doing so. He 
laid himself down in despair. If he succeeded in making his way 
through this second wall, he believed that he would reach the 
earth, into which the foundations had been sunk, as he was far 
below the level of the ground outside. If he attacked one of the 
other walls the chances were that he would find his egress barred 
by fallen masses such as that which he knew was heaped above 
his head. He believed now as firmly as ever that by going on as 
he had begun he must at last gain his liberty; but it seemed 
certain that many months must elapse before he could possibly 
achieve that end, and life itself would be worthless if he gained 
his liberty only to find Ida Martin the wife of a felon. Through 
inattention, he had suffered his lamp to go out, so he was lying 
in the darkness overwhelmed by despair. Toil and insufficient 
nourishment had weakened him; for long he had been without 
appetite, and had only eaten to keep up his strength, and he had 
only slept, when he had sunk into slumber at his work, utterly 
worn out by fatigue and wakefulness. It was little wonder, 
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therefore, that his system was lowered to an extent that affected 
his nerves, and, perhaps slightly, his mind. For in the darkness 
he heard distinctly the voice of Ida Martin imploring him to 
come to her aid. He started to his feet, refilled his lamp, and lit 
it with his last match. Then, with the same eagerness as before, 
he renewed his efforts to obtain his release, blaming himself for 
the time he had just lost through his faintheartedness. He had 
resolved to go on in the same direction as he had begun. He 
could only work now under greater difficulties than before, as he 
was forced to remain in a horizontal position, with his head and 
hands thrust through the opening which he had already made. 
Besides, owing to his posture, he found his light insufficient. 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, however, he continued 
his toil with undiminished vigour. This wall proved much 
thinner than the other, so that sooner than he expected he made 
his way through it. No sooner had he made an aperture than he 
heard from the other side the sound of flowing water; and as the 
hole gradually grew wider, the same sound reached him with in- 
creasing plainness. At last he was able to put his arm through 
and touch the water, which was about a foot below the level of 
the cellar’s floor. At first he was at a loss to account for this 
stream, which was evidently of considerable size; and then he 
remembered that a small river, which flowed through the town, 
entered an arched subway, beneath the streets and houses, about 
a hundred yards above the refinery, and that fifty yards lower 
down it flowed into the harbour. He had been told that it passed 
close to the refinery, and he did not doubt that it was this river 
which he had reached. He had now found an outlet by which he 
might obtain liberty—or death; for, although he could swim a 
little, it was by no means certain that, if he leapt into this pit, 
he should not bedrowned. But, rather than remain longer where 
he was, he was ready to encounter death in whatever new form 
it might present itself. While he was endeavouring to see the 
nature of the river’s course, his lamp fell from his hand into the 
‘water, and he was left in total darkness, which he had no power 
again to illumine, as he had already struck his last match. He 
became again dispirited, and thought it better to die where he 
was than to. plunge into that black abyss to meet death there. 
He believed he was too late now to do Ida any service, and he 
would rather die than see her united to that miscreant. Despair 
had again possessed him, when in the darkness he heard clearly 
the same voice as before callingon him. He hesitated no longer,. 
but divesting himself of his ragged coat and waistcoat, he crawled 
through the hole and dropped into the water. He found it was 
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only about four feet deep. He began to walk cautiously along. 
Every few steps the water became deeper. He tried to turn, as 
he felt himself out of breath, and wanted to rest; but he found 
he was powerless to face the current. The next second he was 
swept off his feet into deep water, and was swimming for his life. 
He was weak, but he continued to struggle for life manfully. He 
felt he was being carried steadily along, and in not more than 
another minute, though it seemed to him an hour, he was borne 
under a pier into the open harbour. Had it been day his eyes 
would have been dazzled and blinded by the light, but it was 
night, and he had been long accustomed to the darkness. Around 
him he saw the phantom-like forms of the ships, and, looking up, 
while the cold air refreshed his hot brow, he saw the intensely 
blue heavens, and myriads of trembling stars. He knew the place 
well, and a few strokes brought him to a stair leading from the 
water. Scrambling on to the steps, he ascended, and stood safely 
upon the pier, where he murmured a fervent prayer to Heaven for 
his deliverance. 

He sat down to rest on some planks that were piled near him. 
After a little, the town clock began to strike, and the loudness of 
the sound startled him, while he counted three. He sat for some 
time longer, and then he began to feel the cold so intensely that 
he believed unless he sought shelter he might not live to see the 
day. He, therefore, resolved to go to the house where he had 
lodged, as he knew he could there obtain warm clothing, and that 
he would probably be attended to more quickly than anywhere 
else.. The house was distant only about twenty minutes’ walk. As 
he passed along the deserted streets he saw no one except a 
policeman, who, observing an apparently abject and homeless 
wanderer moving quietly on, took no further notice of him. He 
had lodged with an elderly Scotch couple, Sandy MacLean and 
his wife, people in comfortable circumstances, who, however, were 
not averse to increase their means by letting two rooms. On 
reaching the house Ward knocked loudly at the door, and, as no 
one came in answer to the summons, he knocked again. After 
that he rapped with his knuckles, and at last he heard some one 
moving inside. Presently he recognised Sandy’s voice, who was 
muttering something discontentedly, and then in the broadest 
Doric the old man called :— 

‘ Wha’s that knockin’ at my door at this ’oor o’ the mornin’ ?’ 

‘It’s me,’ replied Ward, using an ungrammatical idiom. 

‘I dinna doot it,’ said Sandy, ‘ but that’s nae answer tae my 
question.’ 

‘You know me, MacLean; I am Ward, your lodger.’ 


x2 
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‘Lord preserve me!’ ejaculated Sandy, and with several other 
objurgations he first shot back a bolt, then unfastened a chain, 
and finally unlocked and opened the door. 

On seeing Ward he started back with a scared look. Ward 
entered and closed the door. Sandy was wearing his night-shirt, 
and had a red cowl on his head. 

‘Iam na feared,’ he said, though his look belied his words, 
‘for ye are na the first ghaist I hae seen.’ 

Ward made no reply, but, taking the candlestick out of his 
hand, went upstairs to his bedroom, Sandy following. 

‘Ye hae come for yer cla’es, I dinna doot,’ he said when he 
entered the bedroom, ‘an’ I dinna wonder at it, for they seem sair 
off for duds where ye hae come frae. Ye’ll find them a’ safe ; 
though seein’ ye were brunt in the fire, I dinna ken hoo ye'll 
hing them on ye. Hooever, it’s nae business o’ mine. But there 
are some bawbees in the pouches, for I heard them jingle, when I 
brushed the troosers; sae, as ye gaed awa without givin’ a week’s 
notice, ye’ll maybe kindly jist leave a week’s chairge upon the 
table.’ 

With this injunction Sandy was about to return to bed. 

‘Stop!’ exclaimed Ward in a tone that at once arrested 
Sandy’s progress. ‘I wish to ask a question about Miss 
Martin.’ 

‘That’s a queer thing to say,’ observed Sandy. ‘I hope ye 
hav’na come to hunt the puir young leddy.’ He probably meant 
haunt when he said hunt. 

Ward dreaded to put the question upon which hinged the 
whole of his future. 

‘She has trouble enou’ already, or I am mista’en,’ continued 
Sandy. ‘I saw her yesterday, and my heart felt sair for her, she 
looked sae wae.’ 

‘Is she married?’ asked Ward in a hoarse voice. 

Sandy reflected for a little, plainly considering whether it 
would prejudice the lady’s interest to answer the question. 

‘I dinna ken whether it’s my duty tae tell ye,’ he said at 
length. 

‘Speak at once!’ cried Ward in a voice of intense emotion. 

‘ Aweel, if ye maun ken, this is the verra marriage day.’ 

‘Then, my God, I am too late! Married!’ 

‘ Wha said she was married? Did ye ever hear o’ a kirk weddin’ 
takin’ place at this oor o’ the mornin’? Ye’re in braw time, if ye 
hae come tae hunt the weddin’’ 

‘Thank God! thank God!’ exclaimed Ward fervently. 

‘Na, but it’s no canny tae hear ye,’ observed Sandy. 
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© You can go now,’ said Ward. 

Sandy was not slow to avail himself of this permission, and 
was evidently glad to get back again to bed. 

When Ward was alone and caught sight of himself in a look- 
ing-glass, he was not surprised that his landlord had taken him 
for a ghost, for his hair was thickly streaked with white, and had 
grown very long, while his face could not have been paler had 
he been dead. Many people would have shown more fear than 
the superstitious old Highlander, had they known Ward before 
his disappearance and seen him now. But Sandy had at one 
period of his life been mate of a Dundee whaler, and north of 
Cape Wrath he had seen many a ghost, when the first rays of 
the dawn were struggling through the rents of the wind-riven 
mists. 

It was a little time before Ward was able to collect the tumul- 
tuous thoughts which had arisen on hearing the information that 
had just been given him. He was alternately intensely thankful 
and wildly triumphant. When he thought of the fact that the 
delay of only half a day would have made him too late, and re- 
membered the despair with which he had abandoned his efforts for 
his release, he became more firmly convinced than ever that it 
was not his imagination alone which enabled him to hear that 
beseeching voice which had roused him again to action. 

By the time that he had washed and dressed the morning had 
considerably advanced. He had not yet resolved upon what 
course he ought to pursue with respect to Faulkner, as his mind 
was still too unsettled to enable him to form any definite plans, 
but he had already resolved that as soon as he was in a fit state 
to appear out of doors he would go to seek an interview with Ida. 
He felt that he had still difficulties to overcome, and he was eager 
to attack them. But now, with his mind free from the terrible 
dread that had weighed upon it, any obstacles which he anti- 
cipated seemed insignificant when compared with what he had 
already undergone, and he seemed endowed with fresh strength 
which braced him for all that still remained to be done. His two 
rooms communicated, and he found it easy to obtain whatever he 
needed, as his property was all safe and just as he had left it. About 
half past six he heard a hesitating knock at his door, and in reply 
to his invitation ‘Come in,’ the door slowly opened and Sandy 
MacLean’s head appeared. 

‘Ye are still here!’ he said in a voice which betokened 
surprise. 

‘Yes,’ replied Ward; ‘and I should be much obliged if you 
could get me some breakfast.’ 
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‘Ye are welcome, if ye can eat it,’ was Sandy’s reply, and then 
he disappeared. 

For the first time for many a day Ward now felt a strong in- 
clination for food. Half an hour later Sandy MacLean reappeared 
bringing breakfast. 

‘Peggy’s no’ up yet,’ he explained, ‘an’ I didna want tae waken 
her; for if she saw ye she might be feared oot o’ her wuts, an’ 
the body hasna that mony tae lose.’ 

Owing to his nautical experience, Sandy was able both to cook 
and lay a table, so after he had left the room Ward sat down and 
enjoyed a hearty breakfast. 

By-and-bye Sandy returned, and going forward he coolly lifted 
the cover from a dish and looked in. 

‘Ye hae eaten a’ the bacon,’ he observed ; and then raising the 
lid of the teapot he continued, ‘an’ ye hae drucken a’ the tea, 
an’ ye hae eaten half the loaf, an’ the feck o’ the butter. If ye 
can stow away a breakfast like that, I’m thinkin’ ye are nae ghaist 
ava, but a Christian like mysel’. Sae gie me a grup o’ yer han’, 
my mon, an’ let me welcome ye back tae the land o’ the leevin’.’ 
And Sandy, with some doubt still lingering in his big, honest, 
seal-like eyes, gave Ward’s hand a hearty squeeze. 

At that moment Peggy made her appearance, and she falsified 
her husband’s opinion of her by showing no fear at all, but only 
great pity and surprise, as she said in a voice of motherly 
concern— 

‘Dear me, Mr. Ward! can it really be you, that we a’ thocht 
had met wi’ sich an awful end? But puir young man; the world 
hasna surely been treatin’ ye verra kindly. Howsomever, if ye’ll 
jist let me rin round the corner and bring Mr. Pescod the barber, 
I mak’ nae doot that he’ll work an improvement on ye.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. MacLean,’ replied Ward; ‘that is exactly 
what I have been wishing for.’ 

When she had gone Sandy observed in a contemptuous tone— 

‘Jist likeawumman! Ye see, her first thocht is for extairnal 
improvement.’ Then, as if to prove that in this respect he differed 
from his wife, Sandy went away, and returned bringing with him 
a whisky bottle and some hot water, with which he mixed a stiff 
compound, and, setting him the example, bade Ward partake of it, 
who was greatly benefited thereby, and he gave his landlord a 
brief account of his escape. 

The barber soon arrived, and after passing through his hands 
Ward’s appearance showed a decided change for the better. 

Time had passed so quickly that it was now after nine o’clock. 
Ward asked for his writing materials, and when he had used them, 
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he handed a sealed envelope to Sandy, saying, ‘ Can you under- 
take to deliver this to Mr. Faulkner ?’ 

‘I dare say,’ was the reply. 

‘I wish you to trust it to no one else, but to oblige me by 
delivering it into Mr. Faulkner’s own hands.’ 

‘T’ll abide by yer directions.’ 

‘Tell him that it was I who gave you this letter to carry to 
him.’ 

‘T’ll mind tae dae that,’ replied Sandy ; and on Ward’s telling 
him that he was anxious that it should be delivered soon, the old 
man went off at once on his mission. 

The letter was a brief one, and contained only the following 
words :— 


‘I have evidence sufficient to convict you both of embezzle- 
ment and incendiarism ; and if you do not leave Northport within 
three hours from the receipt of this notice, I shall take immediate 
steps to have you arrested on these charges. 

‘Tomas WarD.’ 


The reason why he was giving Faulkner the opportunity of 
escape was that he wished to avoid the scandal and notoriety 
which would attach to his trial, and which must to some extent 
fall upon the Martins as well as upon himself. He had resolved, 


however, to take steps which would prevent Faulkner leaving the 
country with his ill-gotten gains, which he considered as being 
really the property of Mr. Martin and himself. As soon as he had 
seen Sandy depart with the letter he went out and hailed a cab, 
in order to drive to Mr. Martin’s house, which was some distance 
off. 


CHAPTER VI, 


Ipa Martin had a lady-friend staying with her, who had twice 
suggested that it was time for her to begin to put on her bridal 
attire; but she was still delaying, when a servant came to tell her 
that a gentleman had called who wished to see her. The servant 
had only been engaged for a few days, and he did not know Mr. 
Ward, who, on being asked for his name, had simply replied that 
he had come to see Miss Martin on business. When Ida entered 
the room where Ward was she stopped suddenly on seeing him, 
and her lips parted in amazement. Then she uttered a glad cry, 
and the next moment she was in his arms, and, with her head 
lying upon his shoulder, she was sobbing as though her heart 
would break. But the tears that flowed fast from her beautiful 
eyes and down her pale cheeks were all tears ‘of joy and thank- 
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fulness. Till this time Ward had never spoken a word of love to 
her, nor had a single caress passed between them, but now—with 
his love still unspoken—he was kissing her brow and lips, and 
was pressing her tightly to his breast ; and Ida felt that she would 
be content always to remain in the embrace of these dear arms, 
and never be severed from them again. The absolute separation, 
which had seemed to part them, had taught each of them how 
dear the other was, and during all that separation their thoughts 
had been constantly occupied with each other, sometimes to a 
degree that resembled actual communion, so that now they felt 
like lovers of long standing, who had met after an absence that 
had seemed eternal. Even beyond this, Ida was regarding him as 
her saviour from a fate which she had dreaded worse than death, 
and he knew that he had come to rescue her from the life of 
misery to which she had been consigned. 

But now, at last, he was telling her the depth of his love, and, 
in reply, she was whispering that she had never loved another, 
but that it seemed as though her heart had been always his. 
Then in a few brief sentences he informed her of Faulkner’s 
villany, and expressed the belief that they would never see him 
again, as he would seek safety in flight. 

Ward, accompanied by Ida, now sought Mr. Martin. The old 
man was naturally much astonished to behold his partner ; and 
his wonder was scarcely less on seeing that Ward was holding his 
daughter’s hand with an apparent sense of proprietorship, and 
that she was regarding him with an unmistakable look of affection 
in her tear-stained face. Mr. Martin’s surprise was mingled with 
displeasure, as he was of the belief that some elaborate deception 
had been practised upon him. It was his daughter’s marriage 
morning, yet here she was, when she ought to have had on her 
wedding-dress, looking with eyes filled with love upon a man who 
was not the bridegroom, and who had apparently risen from the 
dead ! 

‘ What is the meaning of all this ?’ demanded the old gentle- 
man in a stern voice. 

In reply Ward stepped forward, and gave him an account of 
all that had happened since they had last met, including the 
proof he possessed of Faulkner’s villany. Ward had aged con- 
siderably in appearance, and while he spoke in an animated tone 
both his look and voice sometimes recalled to Mr. Martin those of 
his father, and he was in consequence the more deeply influenced 
by what he heard. But the evidences of what Ward had recently 
suffered, and the circumstantial nature of his account, were in 
themselves sufficient to gain his belief. In addition to this the 
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losses which the firm had sustained in recent years, together with 
Faulkner’s acquisition of wealth, were accounted for, and Mr. 
Martin was now prone to believe the explanation. After hearing 
Ward to the end of what he had to say, Mr. Martin pondered a 
little, and then showed the effect which the information had upon 
him by saying to his daughter :— 
: ‘We must always be grateful to Mr. Ward for saving us from 
the dishonour which, without his intervention, this day would 
have brought upon us.’ 

On hearing this Ida flung herself upon her father’s breast, 
encircling his neck with her arms. She did not weep, nor utter a 
word, but, as he felt her tremble convulsively, he realised for the 
first time the nature of the sacrifice which she had been willing to 
make for him. 

‘I am now a poor man, continued Mr. Martin, addressing 
Ward, ‘and, in order to prove my gratitude, I must give you all 
that I have left in the world ;’ and, as he said this, he placed his 
daughter’s hand in Ward’s, ‘ though it is but a slight proof of my 
generosity,’ proceeded Mr. Martin, smiling sadly, ‘to give you 
what, I believe, has long been yours.’ 

While the lovers talked lowly together, Mr. Martin sat down 
at a table, and wrote a brief letter, which he enclosed in an 
envelope, and addressed. 

‘I intend,’ he said, ‘to send this to Faulkner, to inform him 
of the decision to which I have come.’ 

‘It is not likely to reach him,’ replied Ward, ‘as I have 
already warned him, and told him be must take refuge by flight. 
My only reason for not at once delivering him up to justice was 
to save you from the publicity in which you would be involved 
by being connected with his arrest to-day, and also with his 
subsequent trial and conviction.’ 

‘In some matters,’ replied Mr. Martin, ‘ you have proved your- 
self more sagacious than myself; but in your conclusion that 
Faulkner will try to escape I am nearly certain that you are in 
error. As you are aware, he is a man of considerable means, and 
he has large sums invested in various securities, many of them in 
this town, some of which could possibly be realised at short notice. 
Although I do not now doubt that he first obtained possession of 
capital by defrauding the firm, he did not, as you seem to imagine. 
obtain all, or nearly all, his money in that way, because to my 
certain knowledge he has made a great deal in several successful 
speculations. Now, even if he had no other reason for remaining, 
he will never go away leaving this wealth behind him. No; he 
will stay, and defend himself from any charges that may be 
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brought against him. Owing to the ability of the man, and his 
craft and crime which you have disclosed, although I do not 
know what there is now to be afraid of, I believe we have reason 
still to dread him. Unless your proof be of the most cogent 
kind, I fear he will at least manage to escape justice.’ 

Ward was about to reply, when a servant came to tell Mr. 
Martin that Mr. Faulkner had called, and desired to see him. 

The two gentlemen exchanged significant glances. ‘ Give 
him that,’ said Mr. Martin, handing to the servant the letter 
which he had just written, ‘and tell him that I am unable to 
speak to him.’ 

‘I shall go,’ said Ward, as soon as the man had left the room, 
‘and let him hear what my opinion of him is.’ 

‘No! no!’ exclaimed Ida, clasping her lover’s arm; ‘he has 


already nearly killed you, and I cannot trust you again beside 
him.’ 


Eager as he was to confront the scoundrel, Ward was unable 
to withdraw himself from the clinging arm that detained 
him. 

As Faulkner awaited Mr. Martin’s appearance, he was slightly 
paler than usual, but there was no sign of alarm in his expression : 
on the contrary, his lips were firmly compressed, and his eyes 


showed more determination than usual. He heard unmoved the 
message which Mr. Martin had sent, and then he opened the 
letter, and read as follows :— 


‘ Sir,—Owing to certain information which I have received from 
Mr, Ward, I must decline to permit my daughter to marry you. 
You will, therefore, consider the marriage finally broken off. My 
daughter herself will refuse under any circumstances to see you. 
As I understand that Mr. Ward has already communicated with 
you, you will be at no loss to comprehend the motives which have 
caused my decision.—Yours &c., 

‘HENRY MaRTIN.’ 


When he had read this, Faulkner coolly folded the letter again, 
and put it into his pocket. Then he said to the servant, who 
was waiting to open the door for him— 

‘Tell Mr. Martin that I will call upon him again to-morrow.’ 

Only a very few guests had been expected to the wedding, and 
Mr. Martin was occupied in writing brief notes to inform them 
that the ceremony would not take place, when the servant 
brought Faulkner’s message. 

‘ You see,’ he said, addressing Ward, ‘that I was right in 
thinking that he would not leave Northport. The information 
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that he is coming again to-morrow is meant, if I mistake not, for 
you no less than for myself, and stands for a defiance! ’ 

‘If he remains I shall keep my word, and deliver him up to 
justice.’ 

‘ And it is only right that you should,’ said Mr. Martin, rising 
and pacing up and down in a state of greater excitement than he 
had yet shown. ‘As I have already said,’ continued the old man, 
‘I have implicit belief in all your statements. This man, not 
content with plundering me, has burnt down my property, and as 
he has the means to recoup me for my losses it is only just that 
he should be compelled to disgorge his booty. I am destitute 
though I am still living in this house, it is no longer mine, and 
Ihave not a penny in the world of my own. It is contrary to 
justice that Faulkner should remain unarrested, and not be com- 
pelled to repair the injury he has done me.’ 

It did not escape Ward’s notice that the old merchant seemed 
much more anxious that he should be recouped for his losses out 
of Faulkner’s gains than that the law should be vindicated by the 
criminal’s punishment; and in Mr. Martin’s nervous agitation and 
querulous voice, he thought he could perceive evidences of that 
weak ease-loving nature, through which he had first neglected 
his business, and had afterwards been thoughtlessly willing to 
make a sacrifice of his daughter. Yet Mr. Martin possessed many 
redeeming points. He was of a quiet, peaceful disposition, and 
was an affectionate father. He was a man of considerable culture, 
and his character was held by his friends to be singularly amiable. 
Ward was not disposed to attach much blame to him, for as he 
looked at the old man’s refined features he could trace in them 
an unmistakable resemblance to Ida; but in her lover’s opinion, 
and in reality, the daughter, without the father’s failings, pos- 
sessed all his good qualities, and many virtues to which he could 
lay no claim. 

In reply to what Mr. Martin had given as his opinion respect- 
ing Faulkner, Ward said :— 

‘ We agree in thinking that he ought to be arrested. As soon 
as the three hours which I named in my letter to him have 
passed, I shall go to the police station and give the information I 
possess of his guilt.’ 

Ward stayed to an early lunch, and as he was leaving the house 
he told Mr. Martin that he intended to go at once and secure 
Faulkner’s arrest. 

On his arrival at the police station he was conducted into the 
presence of the superintendent. The superintendent was a tall, 
gaunt individual with grizzled hair and cleanly shaven cheeks and 
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chin. He was about sixty years of age, though he might have 
passed for ten years less. The story of Ward’s reappearance had 
already spread through Northport, and had reached his ears, 
so he looked sharply at Ward when he entered the room, and 
with raised eyebrows listened very attentively to all he had to 
say. The superintendent was a man of great intelligence and 
superior education ; he had a cynical humour, which entered into 
many of his remarks. Now, the sudden disappearance of a man, 
followed some time afterwards by a mysterious reappearance, are 
circumstances which do not prepossess the police in his favour, 
and the superintendent was not exempt from the prejudices of 
his class, of which he was no more than a typical specimen of the 
best order. 

‘ Of course,’ he said when Ward had finished what he had to 
tell, ‘you have brought these papers which you say contain the 
proof of embezzlement.’ 

‘I have not; I left them behind in the cellar.’ 

‘ That is a pity, because without them there is at present 
really no proof at all. You demand Mr. Faulkner’s arrest, who 
will doubtless declare his innocence, and what proof have I that 
he is not right and you are wrong? Toput the thing mildly, Mr. . 
Ward,’ and the superintendent gave.a rather sceptical cough, ‘ it 
has happened ere now that men, who have been subjected to such 
terrible hardships as those which you have endured, have con- 
ceived strange fancies, which have ultimately proved groundless. 
If Mr. Martin himself, now, had come here and on oath had testi- 
fied to the same matter as yourself, that would have been suffi- 
cient for me, but according to your own showing Mr. Martin had 
no suspicion that he had been defrauded till you informed him of 
the fact. With respect to the charge of incendiarism, I have no 
proof either, except your unsupported assertions. Unless you 
bring the papers to which you have referred, and also Mr. Martin 
to give his evidence on them, I can do nothing.’ 

‘I shall endeavour to do this,’ replied Ward. 

‘ There is only one thing I wish toadd, Mr. Ward, before you go,’ 
said the superintendent, speaking in a more severe tone, ‘ and that is 
that you acknowledge you have endeavoured to thwart the ends of 
justice by telling a man whom you believed to be guilty to escape. 
That fact, Mr. Ward, and the circumstance that Mr. Faulkner has 
disregarded your warning, and continues to remain in Northport, 
are in my opinion strongly in his favour.’ 

Before Ward had time to reply Faulkner himself entered the 
room. It would have been hard to find a cooler and more collected 
individual than Superintendent Crosby, but on Faulkner’s appear- 
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ance he visibly started, and then he fixed his keen glance upon 
Ward. 

‘I desire to be sworn, in order to give an information,’ said 
Faulkner, before any one had time to speak. 

He was accordingly sworn, and then said :— 

‘I have come to give evidence that the man before you, Ward, 
is an incendiary, and that with my own eyes I saw him commit 
the crime of arson. It was he who set fire to the refinery owned 
by Mr. Martin, in which he had a share.’ 

‘It is two months since the fire took place,’ said the super- 
intendent: ‘why have you delayed so long to give this informa- 
tion ?’ 

‘ Because, like every one else,’ was Faulkner’s reply, ‘ I thought 
that the incendiary had lost his life in the fire which he had 
caused, and I saw no use in bringing an accusation against a dead 
man. As soon, however, as I knew he was alive, I resolved that 
he should be delivered up to justice, and I have lost little time 
in coming here for that purpose.’ 

‘There is some reason in what you say,’ observed the super- 
intendent meditatively. Ward had been overwhelmed by as- 
tonishment, first, at Faulkner’s unlooked-for appearance, and, 
afterwards, still more at his words. Remembering what the 
superintendent had replied to him about the inadequate nature 
of his proof, Ward did not think there would be any advantage 
gained by speaking again at present, so he satisfied himself by 
glancing scornfully at Faulkner, who met his eyes with a look of 
hatred and defiance. The superintendent was watching them 
both from the corners of his eyes; and presently he said :— 

‘Mr. Ward has come on an errand very similar to your own, 
Mr. Faulkner, as he has just said that he saw you set fire to the 
refinery ; and I shall make the same reply to you that I made to 
him—namely, that I must have more proof before it is possible 
to make an arrest. As I have just said to Mr. Ward, you may be 
mistaken in what you say you saw.’ After a pause the super- 
intendent continued, ‘I may add that I do not think you were 
both mistaken, and as the guilty man is now before me I shall 
be pleased if either of you can furnish me with the additional 
proof which I require. You have doubtless heard of the singular 
mode in which Mr. Ward effected his escape.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Faulkner, ‘it is already very widely 
known.’ 

‘ Well, in the place of bis long confinement, he says he has left 
certain papers containing the proofs of defalcations which had 
been going on for some time in the office.’ 
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Here the superintendent looked keenly at Faulkner, who met 
his eyes unmoved. 

‘ Well,’ proceeded Mr. Crosby, ‘ if the papers are obtained, and 
proved to be as they are represented, an arrest will at once be 
made. This is a grave matter, so it is satisfactory to know that 
we are so close at a solution of the difficulty ; and even if the 
papers were not found, or if they turned out to be different from 
what they have been described, an arrest would still be made.’ 

Ward did not fail to understand the significance of these 
words, and he met Mr. Crosby’s gaze unflinchingly. 

A policeman now entered, and whispered something to the 
superintendent, who, with a more alert expression, said— 

‘I have been called away for a short time, so if you would 
kindly wait till my return, as I may have something more to say 
ere you depart.’ 

Having said this the superintendent left the room, and the 
constable stayed behind in his place. 

The two men remained sitting only a short distance apart. 
Until he saw him, Ward had been wishing that chance might 
throw Faulkner in his way, but such was the scorn and contempt 
which now possessed him that he did not even look at his 
enemy. He had just witnessed him adding perjury to his other 
crimes. When he thought of the false charge which Faulkner 
had made against him, Ward felt that had they met in other cir- 
cumstances he must have inflicted upon him personal chastise- 
ment, but he could scarcely do this at a police station, in the 
presence of a constable. So with his face averted from Faulkner, 
he sat awaiting Mr. Crosby’s return. Of the two Faulkner 
seemed to be decidedly the cooler. At last, after they had waited 
for nearly two hours, the superintendent returned. 

‘I am sorry to have detained you so long,’ he said politely, 
‘but at one time I thought we might have settled the affair now, 
without troubling one of you to come back. And that would have 
been best for all parties,’ added the superintendent, with his eyes 
fixed upon the floor, as if it was he now who was anxious to avoid 
the glances of the gentlemen. ‘I was not aware,’ he resumed, 
‘till to-day, that the insurance companies from the first have 
suspected arson.’ 

‘Yes; and not the companies alone,’ said Faulkner, ‘ for 
several people can testify that the refinery was burning in several 
places when the fire was first noticed.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the superintendent, ‘ as no application was made 
to me, it was not my business to investigate the matter. But I 
have just had an interview with the secretary of the Great 
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Northern Insurance Company, who has at last put the matter 
into my hands. He has been influenced, no doubt, like the rest 
of us, by recent events. I thought at first it would be possible— 
while you waited, gentlemen—to get the divers to enter the - 
mouth of the river from the harbour, and go up to fetch the 
documents which Mr. Ward left behind him. But the divers 
are at present engaged in raising a sunken tug, and it would be 
two hours yet ere they were free for the other work, and then it 


-would be getting dark; so this matter must be postponed till 


early to-morrow morning. I am obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
the information you have given me, and as you are both evi- 
dently eager that the ends of justice should be satisfied, you 
must be pleased to learn that I will so soon put my hand upon 
the culprit. Good afternoon. I shall doubtless see you again 
to-morrow morning.’ 

At first, while he was saying this, Superintendent Crosby had 
kept his gaze fixed upon the floor, but as he spoke the last words 
he had glanced from the corners of his eyes at both the men, and 
had observed them looking at him unmoved. When they were 
gone, he pondered for some time, and then said, ‘ Which of the 
twois the guilty one I can’t tell, but Iam certain that one or other 
of them is the greatest scoundrel I ever set my eyes upon. What 
all his crimes may be I can’t say, but he wouldn’t hesitate at 
murder, if it were to serve his ends.’ 

The superintendent was a shrewd man, but he was no match 
for Faulkner, as will be seen. 

Ward’s reappearance and the story of his escape were being 
discussed all over the town. The news had soon spread, as Sandy 
MacLean and his wife had told their neighbours what they knew 
about the matter. Pescod the barber possessed the most circum- 
stantial account, because while shaving Ward and cutting his hair 
he had extracted from him all the chief particulars connected with 
his escape. Mr. Martin and his daughter, however, were the 
first to whom Ward had revealed the guilt of Faulkner. 

The excitement became intense among all classes when by- 
and-bye it became known that Ward and Faulkner were accusing 
each other of arson, and that the harbour divers were to go up the 
river next morning to investigate the truth of Ward’s statement, 
and so determine which of them should be arrested. There was 
a strong division of opinion as to which of the two was the guilty 
man ; the lower classes, with whom were thought to be the police, 
believed that Ward had acted as an incendiary, for the sake of his 
share of the insurance money, while business men generally, to 
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whom Ward’s father had been known, pronounced Faulkner to be 
the criminal. 

When Faulkner reached home after his visit to the police 
station, he shut himself up, in order to determine on the course 
of action which he must pursue. ‘ What was Crosby’s motive,’ he 
asked himself, ‘in being so communicative? He’s a man who 
would not say a word unless he had a motive for it. I could see 
that it is Ward whom he suspects, and disbelieving his, story that 
there are incriminating papers under the burnt refinery—a most 
unlikely story, though I believe it myself—Crosby tells him what 
the divers are about to do, in order to frighten him into trying 
to escape, which, of course, would be damning proof against him 
—but the idea of his trying to escape is a ridiculous one. And 
of course Crosby intends to have him watched meanwhile, so that 
he has no fear of Ward slipping through his hands. I can see no 
other motive that the facetious old thief-catcher can have had. 
But cunning though he be, he has played into my hand, for I 
shall take good care that the divers shall find no papers.’ 
Whether the idea would otherwise have occurred to Faulkner is 
uncertain, but at the time when Superintendent Crosby said he 
meant to set the divers to work Faulkner resolved that before 
that could be done he should himself explore the river; and 
when he found the papers he would destroy them. Wherever 
Ward had gone, he knew that he could also go, as he was by far 
the better swimmer. Once he thought of bribing the divers, but 
he soon came to the conclusion that this plan would neither be 
certain nor safe. After he had dined, Faulkner lit a cigar, and 
walked up and down his luxuriously furnished sitting-room. A 
bright fire was blazing, two shaded lamps were burning, the thick 
curtains were closely drawr, and the whole place was redolent of 
opulence and comfort. The owner, while he sipped his coffee and 
enjoyed his fragrant havanna, thought he had good cause to be 
elated, for was he not again about to turn the tables and crush his 
rival? The chain of evidence against Ward, which he was forging, 
would be complete. His coat had been found in the burning 
refinery, and unable to account for its presence there, at that 
hour, it would be thought, when no papers were found, that the 
accusation which he had brought against himself was a sheer in- 
vention. The superintendent of the police had hinted that this 
would be his belief. But in addition to this, Faulkner was ready 
to testify that he had seen Ward in the very act of setting fire 
to the building. Let him only be arrested, and Faulkner felt 
sure he would be able to manufacture some additional evidence, 
before Ward was brought before the magistrate. The watchman, 
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Packer, had not yet obtained a new situation, and only a few days 
before had applied to him for help. It would be easy, he was 
convinced, to refresh this man’s memory, and make him testify 
that Ward had stolen into the building, as though he wished no 
one to see him, just before the fire broke out. Packer would be 
forced to give this evidence, or own that he was asleep, which 
would effectually prevent his getting another situation, and he 
was married and had a large family. Faulkner knew the cha- 
racter of the man, and had no doubt as to the nature of his 
evidence. 

As soon as he obtained possession of the papers, there would 
be no proof whatever against himself, except Ward’s unsupported 
assertion, which would go for nothing, or rather tell against him- 
self at his trial. On the other hand, there would be sufficient 
evidence to consign Ward to five or ten years’ penal servitude! 
Yes, Faulkner told himself exultantly again, wherever Ward had 
gone he was able to go. His first idea had been to go up the 
river in a small boat, but he remembered that there was no room 
for a rower to sit to propel a boat against the strong current. He 
next thought of swimming up by descending the stairs on the pier, 
and entering the water of the harbour. He did not doubt his 
ability to do this, as his skill as a swimmer was unrivalled. But 
a light would be essential, and it would be difficult to take with 
him the means of enabling him to see the hole which Ward had 
dug through the wall. The simpler plan, therefore, appeared to 
him to be to enter the river about a hundred yards above the 
refinery, where it flowed into the arched subway. He could then 
walk or float down, carrying a small lighted lantern fastened to 
his head, after the manner of a miner. This seemed much the 
better plan, so he had resolved to adopt it. Faulkner was not a 
man to take an important step without due consideration; but, 
after much reflecting, he was unable to find a single weak point 
in the scheme which he had conceived. And the thought of his 
reward made him triumphant. What had life to offer better than 
the triumph which again lay within his grasp ?—his rival over- 
whelmed by dishonour worse than death, and the woman whom 
he loved his bride still! He knew he would again be free to 
marry Ida Martin, for her father would be left in his hands helpless 
and destitute, and more disposed to trust him than before, after 
Ward had been convicted on the clearest evidence; and Ida, 
tender-hearted fool, to save her father from the workhouse, and 
obtain a competence for him, would do as he bade her. ‘If she 
will but love me in the future,’ said Faulkner, with a passionate 
expression, ‘I will forgive her the past, and, so help me God! I 
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shall treat her as kindly as ever wife could desire. But if she 
refuses her love, and her heart inclines still to that man, then ——’ 
he did not finish the sentence, but a look which was diabolical 
came into his eyes. It is the passion of such villains as Faulkner 
that has caused some superficial observers to repeat the false 
aphorism that ‘love is akin to hate’; for the purest love is as 
different in kind from hatred as an angel fromadevil. ‘This was 
to have been our marriage day !’ exclaimed Faulkner bitterly ; and 
then in an exultant voice he added, ‘ Ah, well, and its postpone- 
ment will be brief!’ 

At this hour those who were chiefly concerned in Faulkner's 
schemes were taking part in a very different scene. After an early 
dinner, Ward had returned to Mr. Martin’s house to spend the 
evening. The rumours which had spread through the town had 
already reached the ears of father and daughter, and what they 
did not know Ward told them, giving them an accurate account 
of what had occurred at the police station. 

‘I am sorry,’ observed Mr. Martin, ‘ to learn that the opinion 
I gave you regarding Faulkner’s nature has proved correct. I 
knew he would not seek to escape, though I did not anticipate 
that he would seek to clear himself of the charge brought against 
him by accusing you. Yet I think I said that you had cause to 
fear him.’ 

Mr. Martin had a firm belief in the innocence of his old 
partner’s son. He could not help thinking again, as he looked at 
him, how much Ward resembled his father at thirty-five, when 
they entered into partnership. The fact that he had of late aged 
considerably, and also the chastening which his nature had under- . 
gone, probably contributed to the resemblance which Mr. Martin 
detected. Ward did not attempt to conceal from Ida the great 
danger in which he stood. 

‘But,’ she replied, ‘ the papers will be found where you placed 
them.’ 

‘It is by no means certain,’ he replied, ‘as by some accident 
they may have been destroyed, or so injured as to be illegible. 
Remember, I have not looked at them since the night of the fire. 
The police evidently think me guilty, and any failure in the docu- 
mentary proof which I have told them exists will at once be 
followed by my arrest, and in the face of the overwhelming evidence 
that will be brought against me the magistrate will have no 
alternative but to commit me for trial.’ 

Ida’s face, which in the morning had begun to look radiant, 
had blanched again, and was filled with the old look of pain. 
Mr. Martin spoke little, but seemed very dejected, and as Ward 
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looked at him he could not help thinking how feeble and helpless 
the old man would be, were he deprived of his aid and exposed 
to Faulkner’s influence when in a destitute condition. 

‘What would you do,’ Ward said to Ida as they sat apart 
together, ‘if injustice prevailed, and I was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment ? ’ 

Her eyes had followed his while they rested on her father, and 
she seemed to divine his thoughts as she replied: ‘ WhenI consented 
to become the wife of a man I abhorred I did not know you cared 
so much for me, for you had never spoken a word of love. Indeed, 
when I first agreed to marry him, at my father’s entreaty, I did 
not know you at all, or at least I knew you only dimly, through a 
childish recollection and a girlish imagination. But now that is 
all changed, for I am bound to you, am I not?’ 

‘ Yes, darling.’ 

‘And though my duty to my father shall not be diminished 
in the future, but may grow stronger in calamity, it shall never 
weaken my loyalty to you. I shall be faithful always. Though 
the whole world thought you guilty, I should know you were 
innocent ; but even were it possible, though it is not, for you to 
have done some crime, my love would still remain unshaken. If 
the wickedness and stupidity of others shall now cause you to be 
imprisoned, whenever in your loneliness your thoughts turn to me, 
you will know that at that moment I am also thinking of you, for 
never, all through your absence, will you be out of my mind. I 
will work hard, and have a home to bring you to, when I go to 


- meet you, when the time of separation-is passed. But, my love,’ 


she exclaimed in a voice of so much emotion that her words were 
scarcely audible, ‘God will not suffer this great wrong to fall 
upon us.’ 

As he clasped the trembling girl to his breast, Ward prayed 
fervently to Heaven that, not for his sake, but for the sake of this 
tender-hearted and unprotected girl, the right might prevail. 


CuaPTer VII. 


It was about ten o’clock when Ward left Mr. Martin’s house, 
in order to return to his lodgings. It was a little out of his way, 
but he felt inclined to walk towardsthe docks. When he reached 
the pier on which he had stood that morning, he found the place 
again deserted. It seemed to him as though weeks must have 
passed since he had been there before. He could see the lights of 
the ships that were lying in the bay, and the shapes of the vessels 
22 
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in the harbour loomed through the darkness. Deep down beneath 
the water he saw the stars trembling. As he looked round at the 
dark outline of the stores and warehouses that stood along the 
wharves, and then turned his eyes again towards the sea, he began 
to reflect upon the various fortunes that befell men from apparently 
the same conditions, as he knew enough of trade to be aware that 
success did not always depend on talent, but seemed often to be 
governed by circumstances not more certain than those of the 
racecourse or the dice-box; for even the vagaries of the winds 
might determine the merchant’s prosperity or ruin. The contin- 
gencies of the ocean brought to one man wealth, to another bank- 
ruptcy; to one the fulfilment of his life’s ambition and domestic 
happiness, to another the madhouse or the grave. Out of this sea 
there was tocome to himself next morning happiness inexpressible, 
or dishonour and cruel wrong. He was roused from such moral- 
isings by observing a man standing motionless at some distance 
from him. When the stiff collar of the policeman has been worn 
for ten years it leaves an indelible impress on the wearer, and Ward 
could tell by the man’s figure that he was a constable in plain 
clothes. The light of the gas lamps was also sufficient to show 
Ward that he was the object of the man’s regard. It was clear 
that he was being watched! On making this discovery Ward at 
once left his post, and proceeded to walk towards his lodgings. 
Just before he closed the door he looked round and saw at the 
corner of a street, a short distance off, the man he had noticed upon 
the pier. He was thoroughly worn out with the fatigues and 
anxieties of the day, and no sooner had he lain down upon his bed 
than he fell soundly asleep. 

Faulkner had fixed upon eleven o’clock as the hour which 
would be best suited for carrying out his project, hecause there 
would be few people about at that time, yet it would not be so late 
that the attention of any one whom he might chance to see 
would be specially drawn to him. Dressing as lightly as he could, 
that he might not be impeded in swimming, he pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and left his house. As he walked along he looked 
round several times, because he had thought it possible that his 
movements might be watched, and he had determined to omit no pre- 
caution. He had already resolved that if he found any one dogging 
his footsteps he would draw him far from the place whither he 
was bound, and thus elude him. Fewmen could have been found 
so well qualified as Faulkner for the enterprise which he had 
undertaken, as he was a swift runner, and, as has been already 
said, a matchless swimmer. But he soon found that no one was 
watching him. It was Ward whom the police suspected; and 
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Superintendent Crosby knew that it is not men of large means 
who seek to evade the law by flight, but those who have little to 
leave behind them. : 

In order to reach the river Faulkner had to leave the main 
road, and enter a wood-yard, which was always deserted at night. 
Just before he reached the water he paused, but no sound, except 
the soft sough of the flowing river, reached his ears, and it was so 
dark there that no mortal eye could behold him. Lighting the 
small lamp which he had brought with him, he fixed it firmly 
to his hat by means of a piece of stout wire. Then cautiously, 
feet foremost, he slipped into the river, and without a second’s 
delay he entered the arched tunnel through which it flowed. As 
he expected, he found the water was not beyond his depth, but 
reached only to his chest, so that he was able to walk along the 
bed, which was almost smooth. The current was just strong 
enough to make his progress easy. He was forced to stoop slightly 
owing to the lowness of the roof. His light, though feeble, was 
sufficient to enable him to find that of which he was in. search. 
He knew how far above the ruins of the burnt building the place 
where he had entered the river was, and as the distance was not 
great he was able to calculate with some degree of certainty where 
the locality which he wished to reach must lie. His implicit 
belief in Ward’s statements made his task the easier, and without 
difficulty he found the hole in the brickwork which had been made 
with so much toil. Placing his hands within the aperture so as to 
take hold of the other side of the wall, he raised himself out of 
the water, and crept into the cellar. Looking round he found 
sufficient evidence, had it been needed, of Ward’slong imprisonment. 
Without delay, he began his search for the thing that had brought 
him there. Cool as he was by nature, his eagerness now made 
his breath come fast. Suddenly he started, for he heard a noise 
close by him. There was some one in the cellar! His face 
became a ghastly white, and he trembled through fear. ‘Had 
some infernal trap,’ he asked himself, ‘ been laid forhim?’ Then 
the brute courage and ferocity of the man asserted themselves 
again, and he was prepared to save himself by taking the life of 
the spy; thus verifying Superintendent Crosby’s words. But it 
was only some rats ; and he now found that the place was swarm- 
ing with them, but, as they had plenty to eat, there was little fear 
of them attacking him. He knew they must have come from the 
harbour and river through the hole, as the floor of this cellar had 
been specially protected by concrete against rats, by his own orders 
two years ago. Almost immediately after this he came upon the 
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papers which he was looking for. They had been placed by Ward, 
together with his watch and several other small articles, in the 
corner of a high shelf. 

On examining the papers Faulkner found that they would have 
furnished a clue to his chief defalcations. His first impulse 
was to burn them at once, but he thought that it would be safest 
if not even the ashes of newly burnt papers were found. His 
next impulse was to tear them up and throw the pieces into the 
river, and then he reflected that some scrap might be found, which 
might lead to the detection of what he had done. So he finally 
resolved to take them with him and destroy them at home by 
throwing them into the fire. He therefore folded them up and 
placed them in his inner breast pocket. Nothing more remained 
to be done, so he let himself down again into the river, exulting 
at the success which had attended his efforts. He found it would 
be difficult to walk against the current, and then the idea occurred 
to him that he had best do like Ward and swim down into the 
harbour. He felt an inclination to know what Ward’s experience 
had been. Besides, if any one had seen him enter the wood-yard, 
it must have seemed a suspicious occurrence, and a watch might 
have been set. To be seen coming from that place with his clothes 
dripping with water must inevitably lead to his detection. On 
the other hand, if he floated down into the harbour, he could swim 
quietly away to a distance from the river and select a place for 
landing where he could not be observed. To a good swimmer 
this was really the easiest way of exit, as the stream would bear 
him along instead of opposing his progress. These thoughts 
passed rapidly through his mind, and, hesitating no longer, he 
turned to go in the direction of the sea. Before he had advanced 
a dozen yards he was out of his depth and swimming. There 
seemed to be no current at all now, only a stealthy, sucking 
motion of the water, which aided him, but was nevertheless dis- 
agreeabl2. His light had gone out, and he swam quickly, so as 
to emerge as soon as possible from the dark pit in which he seemed 
to be moving. Suddenly, as he was moving along swiftly with 
powerful strokes, the roof became lower, as if it was being pressed 
down upon his head, and his mouth was forced beneath the water. 
It was salt brine that entered his lips, and then he knew that in 
his calculations he had forgotten one important point—for the tide 
was im, and the sea nearly on a level with the top of the arch. 
He threw out his arms with a powerful effort to turn back, but he 
only bruised his hands on the brickwork, while the motion of the 
water continued to drag him along. Had he been unimpeded by 
clothes he could have propelled himself with his legs, but he found 
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now that he could not return by that means. The motion of the 
water showed that the tide, though nearly full, had turned; 
several hours later, when Ward had made his escape, the tide had 
been out. These thoughts passed through his mind far more 
quickly than they can be read. An inferior swimmer, or one less 
collected, would have been drowned at once; but he never lost 
his presence of mind for a moment. He knew that he must only 
be within a few yards of the harbour. He knew that if he could 
only retain his consciousness for a few seconds longer, the tide 
and the flow of water which the river was discharging would carry 
him into the harbour, when he could keep himself afloat till he 
recovered breath. But he had still energy left, which he resolved 
to use for his life’s sake. He therefore dived and began to swim 
under the water, and felt that he was being carried quickly along. 
Nearly suffocated, he was on the point of rising to the surface, 
when suddenly he felt himself held fast to the bottom, as though 
a hand had clutched him. It was a nail with a bent point pro- 
truding from one of the beams used in the building the dock, 
which had caught his clothes and had arrested him. Had he been 
fresh he might easily have disengaged himself; but he was dazed 
and exhausted, with only a vague notion of the manner in which 
he was being held; so after several feeble and futile movements 
of his arms to obtain his release, they became still, and his body 
remained beneath the water, swayed gently from side to side by 
the ebbing sea. 


CaaptTer VIII. 


NEXT morning Ward was awakened from a sound and refreshing 
sleep by his landlord, whom he had told to call him early. As 
soon as he had breakfasted, he went to Mr. Martin’s house, as he 
knew that it might be the last time for many a day that he should 
have the opportunity of talking with Ida. He feared that they 
might not have risen, so he was surprised to find them dressed 
and ready to go out, and to see a cab waiting for them. Ida told 
him that she could not rest, and had begged her father to take 
her to the harbour, that she might learn at the very first the result 
of the police investigations. Then she whispered, ‘I also felt 
that I must see you.’ 

When they reached the docks they found a large concourse 
of people, who had been attracted thither by the same cause as 
themselves. Though Northport was a town of considerable size, 
prominent individuals like Faulkner and Ward were known, by 
sight at least, to nearly every one. They were, of course, known 
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well to all the shipowners and merchants, and their connection 
with one of the oldest and most important industries of the town 
had made them familiar to a large number of the working-classes, 
There were few people in Northport who had not been connected 
in one way or another with ‘Ward and Martin’s sugar-house,’ 
But the strange and unusual nature of the event had also, without 
doubt, proved a source of curiosity to the large crowd that had 
collected. Some had come in the hope of witnessing the arrest, 
which, it was understood, would in all probability be made upon 
the pier. The windows of the custom-house, which was close at 
hand, could be seen crowded with faces; and even the sailors 
in the ships in the harbour seemed for the time to have laid 
aside their duties and to be interested spectators. In one 
foreign-looking craft which was unlading her cargo, several Malay 
and negro sailors were leaning over the taffrail, smoking, and 
apparently eager to witness the drama that was about to be 
performed. 

The appearance of Ward, accompanied by Mr. Martin and his 
daughter, caused a sensation, and created a favourable impression 
in the eyes of the beholders. Several of the chief gentlemen of 
the town came forward to speak to them. Faulkner’s name might 
have been heard in all directions, but he was looked for in vain. 
There seemed to be no hurry in the proceedings, as the crowd 
had already waited long, and was steadily becoming larger. 

At last the raft containing the divers was seen crossing the 
harbour, drawn by a boat filled with rowers. The raft was made 
fast to a buoy about ten yards from the dock, and the two divers 
put on their helmets. Close tothe raft was a police boat, in which 
could be seen the gaunt form and white hair of Superintendent 
Crosby, and with him two constables in plain clothes. Ladders 
were lowered over the side of the raft, and the pumps were got 
ready for action. Then the divers began to descend, and, amidst 
a murmur of excitement from the crowd, they disappeared beneath 
the water. 

It had several times been suggested to Mr. Crosby that he 
ought to send men down the river, instead of up it, as probably 
they would not need to go beyond their depth in order to reach 
the place which Mr. Ward had indicated. But the police super- 
intendent, in reply, had told his advisers—not openly, but in 
terms slightly veiled by facetious cynicism—to mind their own 
business. For this work Mr. Crosby had more confidence in 
professional divers than in any of his own men, who might be 
wading up to their necks in water. Besides, he wished to test the 
truth of Mr. Ward’s account in every particular, and this could 
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only be done by getting as accurate a survey as possible taken of 
the course which he had followed when he had made his escape. 
And now a secret must be told. There were some people who 
believed that Ward had made his escape from the refinery, when 
the fire was first lighted, and had never been in the cellar at all, 
and Superintendent Crosby was one of them. 

After the divers had disappeared, the excitement grew intenser, 
so that scarcely a word was spoken by any one in the crowd. But 
suddenly a murmur arose ; for, long before it had been expected, 
a commotion was observed upon the raft. Something had oc- 
curred, as the divers had already signalled that they were 
returning. Yet there had not been time for them to go up the 
river many yards. It was strange that the men on the raft should 
already be seen holding the ladder steady, and that Superintendent 
Crosby should be standing erect in his boat on the alert. Then 
a diver’s helmet was seen slowly emerging from the water, 
followed by the shoulders of his oilskin suit. The diver was 
dragging with him something bulky, and the police-boat came 
to his assistance. They were raising out of the water the body of 
a man! Sharp eyes in the crowd had already recognised the 
ghastly face, and Faulkner’s name passed from lip to lip ina 
murmur of horror. Superintendent Crosby had not been wholly 
in error, for he was now in possession of one of the men who had 
stood before him at the police-station on the previous day. And 
he guessed rightly what the dead man’s last thought had been, 
for his hand was tightly clutching his breast. Mr. Crosby knelt 
over the body, and, unbuttoning the voat, took out a bundle of 
papers. The hat, fastened on by a bit of string, and the lamp, . 
attached to the hat by a wire, told the story graphically. Then 
the divers related how they had found him fastened to a small 
iron hook, at the bottom of the water beneath the pier; and this 
almost incredible statement gave the superstitious great latitude 
for exercising their imaginations, some even expressing the belief 
that the Prince of Darkness himself had fixed him there. 

The crowd had almost dispersed before Ward turned to go 
away with his two companions. Many gentlemen had come for- 
ward and shaken his hand heartily. Mr. Martin had been much 
affected when he learnt what had occurred. Ida’s horror prevented 
her from exhibiting her joy, or fully realising the happiness she 
was soon to experience. They entered the cab, which. had been 
waiting for them, and drove home together. 

Little now remains to be told. : 

It was found that, in addition to the money which he had 
embezzled, Faulkner had possessed a large sum which he had 
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made by fortunate speculation. He had died intestate, and with- 
out heirs. On the proper representations being made to the 
Crown, the whole of his property was given to Mr. Martin, to 
recoup him for the loss he had sustained through Faulkner’s 
fraud, and afterwards by his incendiarism. The money thus 
recovered just about equalled the full value of the refinery and the 
material that had been burnt. There was no one to dispute the 
award, and few questioned its equity. In terms of the partner- 
ship Ward was entitled to a sixth part of the money thus recovered ; 
but he refused to touch a penny of it. And as he says he will 
never suffer either his wife or children to benefit by it, the money 
on Mr. Martin’s death will probably be left to charitable institu- 
tions. Owing to his resolve, it seemed as though Ward must begin 
his married life in some subordinate and badly remunerated 
position ; but he was offered a junior partnership in a large shipping 
firm, the principals of which had been intimate friends of his father. 
His behaviour with respect to Faulkner’s property had won him 
universal commendation, and many who were well able to judge 
affirmed that, like his father, he would one day be known as the 
chief of the Northport merchants. Three months later Ida 
Martin became his wife. His character had been chastened; all 


the frivolity and carelessness which had marked his early life had 
passed away, and he was possessed by a strong sense of the 
earnestness and obligations of life. It was as though the fiery 
ordeal through which he had passed had refined his nature, 
purging away the dross and leaving the sterling metal. And 
those who knew them best thought that he was almost worthy of 
the gentle girl who had entrusted him with her heart and life. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
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Chevalier Uegrand and Mr, Wlopper. 


‘You generally seem to win when you play with Mr. Blopper,’ 
said Jones one evening at the Club, when the Chevalier and his 
partner had been carrying all before them at whist. 

‘C’est vrai,’ assented the Chevalier in his mixed jargon of 
French and English, jingling the while in his trousers’ pockets 
the numerous gold coins that had found their way to those recep- 
tacles in the course of the evening. ‘Meestare Bloppare plays a 
vare fine game. It is no credit to win with so good a partnare.’ 

The Chevalier made a stately inclination as he spoke towards 
the object of his eulogium, who acknowledged it by blushing and 
looking foolish, for the latter of which processes nature had en- 
dowed him with unusual facilities. He was a snub-nosed, bald- 
headed little man, with that peculiar species of florid complexion 
at which one would be disappointed were it not supplemented by 
a pair of sandy whiskers; however, Mr. Blopper’s whiskers were 
satisfying. He wore a black tail-coat a little large for him; and 
with his grey trousers, massive gold watch-chain, and square-toed 
boots, looked like a British tradesman retired from business—as 
was the case by all accounts. 

Not so the Chevalier. He was tall and aristocratic-looking ; 
his hair, which was grizzled, was worn cut away over each temple ; 
he had a coal-black moustache and twinkling black eyes, and in 
his unexceptionable evening dress, with a bit of red ribbon in his 
button-hole, he was emphatically the distinguished foreigner. 

Not much was known about the Chevalier. He had been 
amongst us some six months, or a little more. He had come in 
the first instance to drink the waters for which our city is famous. 
For nearly a month after his arrival he stopped at the principal 
hotel, drank the waters religiously every day, and as he was 
always well dressed, and his manners were polished and agree- 
able, he soon made a number of acquaintances. Having been 
elected to the Club, and having received a few invitations, he was 
soon discovered to be an acquisition to the society of the place. 
He was a good dancer and quite a ladies’ man; he talked amus- 
ingly, the more so for his broken English; he was a fair billiard- 
player, though he was an unlucky one, and was continually losing 
small sums and having to pay for the game. 

But he was a capital whist player, and whist is our chief 
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amusement. In our city is settled a large number of old army 
men; who hunt in the winter, play tennis in the summer, and 
play whist all the year round. We play for high stakes too; for 
where the players are pretty evenly matched and are continually 
playing together, there is not much in it at the end of the year, 
and the high stakes stimulate the play, and prevent men from 
getting careless. 

Jones and I had a conversation on the subject, as we walked 
hore from the Club this very evening. I had been losing, for I 
had been one of the Chevalier’s opponents; and partly, perhaps, 
to console myself, I hazarded the remark that whist never made 
twenty pounds’ difference to me at the year’s end, one way or 
another. Jones shook his head. 

‘I can tell you one man, Perkins,’ said he, ‘to whom it makes 
more than twenty pounds’ difference at the year’s en¢—or at the 
week’s end for that matter.’ 

‘Whom do you mean ?’ said I. 

Jones stopped, and struck his stick on the ground to give his 
words additional emphasis. 

‘Perkins,’ he said, ‘1’ve been watching that old Chevalier very 
closely for some time, and in the last fortnight alone he has won 
upwards of a hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

‘Never,’ said I, staggered. 

‘It’s a fact. He never gets up a loser. And I've noticed 
another thing. He always wins—always—when Blopper is his 
partner. What do you make of it?’ 

‘I never liked Blopper,’ said I. ‘He was very near being 
pilled when the Chevalier put him up for the Club.’ 

‘Did the Chevalier put him up?’ asked Jones quickly. ‘I 
was away at the time.’ 

‘Certainly. Blopper came about a week after the Chevalier 
was elected; and the Chevalier, who had met him at Scarborough 
or somewhere, some years ago——’ 

‘Humbug!’ said Jones. He is often rather rude, is Jones; 
one of those shrewd, long-headed fellows that are never taken in, 
and are very uncompromising in expressing their opinions. He 
and I are always at loggerheads. He always thinks the worst of 
people, and I always think the best; but I am bound to confess 
that he is generally right in the sequel. 

‘Perkins, he resumed thoughtfully, ‘I mistrust that pair. 
We'll keep our eagle eyes on them, old boy. We'll watch them 
and see if they are up to any tricks together. You are a man of 
the world, you are, and you know a thing or two. Watch their 
game.’ 
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‘The Chevalier hates people to look on,’ said I innocently. 

‘I dare say he does,’ said Jones, very drily ; and here, as we 
were at my rooms, we said good-night and parted. 

As I was smoking my final pipe over the fire before turning 
in, I found my thoughts very full of Jones’s suspicions. I was 
inclined to laugh at them; but I had so often found Jones, who 
was a lawyer and a sharp one, to be perfectly right in his opinions, 
that I began to think out the matter thoroughly. It occurred to 
me to calculate my own losses of late, and to examine how often 
they had taken place when I was opposed to the suspected pair. 

I was astonished at the result. Taking my play and the cards 
I had held into consideration, I was amazed to find how poor a 
show I had made against Mr. Blopper and his foreign ally. I 
made a strong resolution that I would carry out Jones’s suggestion. 
My opportunities were sure to be ample, for I am an idle man—a 
retired officer of Royal Engineers—and I spend half my time at 
the Club, and most of that in the card-room. 

I commenced operations the next day. I found out very 

little. But one thing I noticed. I found that the Chevalier’s 
_ play when he had Blopper for his partner was vastly superior to 
his play when I myself or any one else of like calibre was on his 
side. This was little enough ; but to my enlightened understand- 
ing it was sufficient to keep me on the alert and encourage me to 
persevere. 

I was so much an habitué of the card-room, and so much in 
the habit, when I was not playing myself, of looking on at other 
people’s games, that my surverllance of the Chevalier and his sup- 
posed confederate did not attract their attention in the least. 
But watch as hard as I might, I could find out nothing. 

At last, after a week had gone by—a week, however, which 
swelled the Chevalier’s gains very considerably, I noticed—I was 
beginning to think that; Jones was wrong, and that the two men 
simply understood each other’s play peculiarly well, when, at last, 
I found out something. 

It was a wet afternoon, and, according to custom, there was a 
whist before dinner. Whether the weather had any influence, or 
whatever was the reason, my senses seemed to be unusually on 
the alert. I watched everything. It struck me, but I was not 
quite certain, that when the Chevalier and Mr. Blopper cut the 
two highest or the two lowest, as the case might be, in cutting 
for partners, it was usually one of the pair that had handled the 
pack last. I was not certain on this point; but it was clear to 
me that they drew each other for partner rather more often than 
I should expect. 
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I watched their faces. Not a look passed between them. 
Each was absorbed in the study of his own cards. 

There was, of course, no mirror in the room in which the 
cards could be reflected; and there was a fresh pack for each 
rubber, so the cards could not be marked. 

Yet I grew more and more certain every moment that there 
was collusion between the two. If so, how did they communicate? 

I looked at their legs. The Chevalier sat upright in a stiff 
military attitude ; Blopper sat in a heap, with his legs tucked 
under his chair. There was no communication under the table. 
I was at fault. Again I felt inclined to give the thing up, and, 
leaning back in my chair, ceased to strain my eyes upon their 
every movement, and allowed my attention to relax. 

Now I have always been noted for the acuteness of my sense 
of hearing. It is painfully acute; so much so that numberless 
little jarring sounds, which fall unheeded on an ordinary ear, are 
to me the source of positive agony. As, then, I lounged in my 
chair, in a sort of half-dream, I heard a little tap. The room, of 
course, was perfectly still, as the exigencies of the game required. 
I hardly noticed the sound, but presently it came again. This 
time it was doubled—tap, tap. My attention was now thoroughly 
aroused, and I listened with all my might. Three times more I 
heard it—once single, twice treble. 

What was it? Merely the Chevalier drumming on his cards 
with his finger-nails. But in the course of my professional experi- 
ence I had given much attention to telegraphing, flag signalling, 
and signalling of every kind; and I felt convinced that these taps 
conveyed information from one to another with reference to the 
game. 

I moved in my chair, so that I could watch the Chevalier’s left 
hand. Now that I knew what to expect, I never missed one of 
the signals. But I could not interpret them. Clearly they meant 
something, but I could not make out what. 

Presently I noticed another thing. The Chevalier, when it 
was Blopper’s turn to lead, would raise his first finger the least bit 
in the world from his cards, or he would similarly raise the second 
finger, or the third, or the fourth. This movement was distinct 
from the taps, and probably conveyed some different meaning. I 
watched Blopper’s leads, and I found it out. I had already 
noticed that Blopper did the same thing when it was the Chevalier’s 
lead. 

This was what I discovered. When the first finger was raised, 
the partner usually led a heart. The second finger called a dia- 
mond ; the third, a club; and the fourth, a spade. 
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I had scarcely made this discovery when the rubber came to an 
end, and I had to postpone my further investigations. I said 
nothing to Jones about my success ; for I was resolved to elucidate 
the meanings of the taps before I gave my revelation to any one. 
I had a conjecture in my mind as to their probable significance—a 
conjecture which I ultimately found to be correct. 

During the next few days I made the most of my opportuni- 
ties, and I got the taps complete. 

A card has been played, say the three of diamonds. One tap 
means, ‘I hold the ace.’ Two taps, given slowly, denote the king ; 
three denote the queen. One tap, followed quickly by another, 
like a quaver in music followed by a semi-quaver, denotes the 
knave ; one tap, followed similarly by two little ones, denotes the 
ten. 

So far, so good. But I was sure there were other signals in 
use between this precious pair, by which they conveyed to each 
other how many they had of a suit. This was done by a move- 
ment of the cards in the hand; by closing them up, so that only 
the backs of a certain number could be seen. But I could not 
discover the secret of this manceuvre, do what I would. All that 
I saw was that there was no signal when three of a suit were held; 
doubtless because that is the average number. 

However, I had now all that I wanted. I verified my dis- 
covery by one more patient and careful scrutiny, after which I 
told Jones. He listened to me with close attention, and then 
slapped me on the back. 

‘ Perkins, my boy, he was pleased to observe, ‘you are not 
such a fool as you look. What shall we do with them ?’ 

‘Why, there’s the difficulty,’ said I, subduing my elation at 
this compliment. ‘The fact is that I—I seconded the Chevalier 
when he was put up for the Club. I shall look rather foolish if 
the man is exposed.’ 

‘True,’ said Jones thoughtfully. ‘Ithink the best thing will 
be to let them know that we have found them out, and give them 
a hint to quit the place and travel in foreign parts.’ 

After some further deliberation we decided to pursue this 
course, and concocted our plan of action. 

The next night Jones and I met in the card-room, and 
invited the Chevalier and Mr. Blopper to join in a rubber. 
Probably to avert suspicion, the two confederates seldom played 
together in the first rubber, although they were sure to get 
together ultimately; so it happened that the Chevalier and I 
found ourselves opposed to Jones and Mr. Blopper. There was no 
other occupant of the room at this time. 
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I dealt. Jones led the four of clubs, and tapped twice on his 
cards to show that he led from the king. I took the trick with 
the ace. I led a spade, and gave the necessary signal to show that 
I had the ace. Jones played a small one, but rapped out to his 
partner that he had the queen. Our taps were quite unnecessarily 
loud. I looked up and saw Blopper’s face twitch ; the Chevalier’s 
expression was quite unconscious. Perhaps it was slightly too 
childlike and bland; but that is hypercritical. 

The Chevalier took the trick with the king. He hesitated 
what to play, and, looking absent-mindedly at me, behold, there 
was my first finger sticking up obstinately in the air. For a 
moment his face changed, but he recovered himself. 

The Chevalier played a heart. Jones instantly began to tap 
like a woodpecker, and telegraphed the knave. I saw that the 
attention both of the Chevalier and of his ally was arrested ; there 
was an indefinable air of expectancy about each of them. Jones 
and I looked steadily at them; and Jones put down the 
knave. 

Two more ashen and guilty countenances were never seen on 
mortal men. They saw at once that their game was up. The 
Chevalier tried to bluster. 

‘Vat is all this?’ said he, rising from the table and throwing 
down his cards. 

‘Nothing much,’ said Jones, leaning back tranquilly in his 
chair ; ‘only my friend has found you out. And we will trouble 
you to do as we dictate.’ 

The Chevalier was for brazening it out, but Blopper pulled 
him by the sleeve and whispered to him, and he was sulkily 
- quiet. 

‘Here is a sheet of stamped paper,’ pursued Jones, leisurely 
sticking a stamp on to a sheet of notepaper, both of which he 
took from his pocket-book. ‘ Write a cheque to the secretary for a 
hundred pounds—no, to Captain Perkins here—towards extin- 
guishing the Club debt. Send in your resignations to-morrow 
with some excuse—gentlemen of your ingenuity will find no diffi- 
culty in framing one—and leave this place within twenty-four 
hours.’ 

Very sullenly indeed the Chevalier sat down and wrote the 
cheque, which Jones handed to me, having first carefully examined 
it to see that it was in due form. 

‘Be at the bank as soon as it opens,’ he whispered to me, as 
the two confederates skulked out of the room, the Chevalier lead- 
ing, with Blopper at his heels. ‘Good-night, gentlemen. Write 
an article in the magazines about the fairness of whist signalling. 
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We sha’n’t see them again, Perkins,’ he added, and fell to 
chuckling. 

Jones was wrong; I did see them again. I was at the bank 
at ten o'clock the next morning, and cashed the Chevalier’s 
cheque. As I came out, buttoning up notes in my breast-pocket, 
I almost ran against Blopper. He looked up and muttered an 
oath as he saw who it was. Presumably he had the Chevalier’s 
cheque in his pocket for the whole of the balance of his banking 
account. 

We have reason to believe that the Chevalier Legrand and Mr. 
Blopper are still travelling on the Continent. 

ARTHUR READY. 
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Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘ Saint Mungo’s City, Se. 


CHAPTER XV, 
A MODEL CLERGYMAN AT HOME, 


Wuat the Reverend Miles North’s vicarage lacked in extent of 
view was compensated by its snugness. What the house missed 
in dignity was made up in cosy comfort, and a modest rural 
picturesqueness. Oxcleeve Vicarage was situated in the cleeve 
itself, and was at once sheltered and hidden by the wooded banks 
which rose on either side of the river Bar and of the public road. 
The last, finding no other means of ingress or egress, had to be 
content to run by the river. Fir-trees, with unusually large 
hollybushes, prevailed principally in the cleft of the moor, which 
had a background of rocks tufted with broom and bracken, chiefly 
prized as furnishing the best fox-earths within many miles. There 
was ivy in abundance in the cleeve, outrivalling the ferns and 
heather; and there were a few fine beech-trees close to the water, 
indicating the character of the climate and soil. 

There was not another house in the Reverend Miles’s parish 
—not Barnes Clyffe, not even the house of Mr. Lacy, the sleeping 
partner in the button business, which had been purposely built in 
the most romantic situation in order to emulate some old Italian 
castle perched among crags overhanging a pass in the Apennines 
—could vie with the Vicarage in the possession of ample pro- 
tection from the rough moorland wind, and in looking secluded 
and tranquil. In its tranquil aspect it was far beyond Mr. Lacy’s 
house of Thorn. That had pepper-box turrets, and a mild at- 
tempt at battlements, which, if they meant anything, indicated 
a dim recollection of the warfare of the Middle Ages, whereas the 
farmhouse style of the Vicarage, its low weather-stained walls, 
its heavy irregular thatch-roof—neither of them much more modern 
than those of the Court—its adjoining offices, which helped to 
close in the nondescript garden of flowers, vegetables, and orchard 
trees, in the middle of which the house stood, breathed only of 
peace and the arts of peace. 
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The Reverend Miles, who allowed himself very little licence 
in his course, relaxed his stringency so far as to take a human 
interest in his garden, and in the solid simple propriety of his 
house, which was as free from threadbare shabbiness and resound- 
ing emptiness as from pompous pretension and flimsy splendour. 
He had some knowledge of gardening and some taste for it, and he 
prized the rich fruitfulness and floweriness that a little care served 
to bring forth within his small domain, which formed a great and 
pleasant contrast to the wild bleakness of the moor without. He 
had also a liking for the dumb creatures of his stable and yard, 
noticeable in so grave and reserved a man, though perhaps not so un- 
common in natures like his as one is tempted at the first glance to 
suppose. He kept no hunters, but the moor ponies which he rode 
and drove on occasions, though they were not Katerfeltos, were as 
well treated and brought as near to perfection as horseflesh main- 
tained for purely domestic purposes could be. His cows were as 
scrupulously cared for; his cocks and hens were examples of hand- 
somely dealt with, handsomely conducted fowls. He always fed 
his pigeons himself, and did not object to their alighting on his 
head and shoulders, perhaps remembering St. John and his rabbit. 
He cultivated bees, and attended to their prosperity also. Alto- 
gether, though Miles North was, in his unresting diligence, coupled 
with his severity to himself, distinctly a product of the nineteenth 
century, his ménage and garden, even when he was present, had a 
quaint flavour of Goldsmith and Sterne about it. You looked before 
you at the old apple- and pear-trees, the tall hollyhocks, the round 
cabbages, the red roses and white lilies, and beyond them at the 
dovecot and beehives, then back at the low thatched house with 
long benches in front, until you could have believed that the Vicar 
of Wakefield in his shovel-hat and gaiters, or Parson Adams with 
his long clay pipe, would presently appear on the threshold. 

But as there was a serpent in Eden, so there was a flaw in the 
decent orderliness of the Reverend Miles’s home, and a canker in 
its wholesomeness. The offence lay in the company of the Vicar’s 
cousin, Mr. Tony North. What induced the young clergyman 
to consent to the scandal nobody could exactly say, though there 
were various explanations vouchsafed on the sole authority of 
their originators. Some said that in his youth Miles North had 
been greatly obliged to the parents of his cousin Tony, and was 
now paying the penalty in the compulsory discharge of a debt of 
gratitude. Some would have it—and there was a colour given to 
both the first and second hypotheses, by one circumstance—the 
Reverend Miles had no nearer surviving relatives appearing on 
the scene—that the two men who now diverged so widely in 
AA2 
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principles, habits, and tastes had as boys been schoolfellows and 
close companions, and that a lingering recollection of the old 
tie induced the Vicar to let his decorous establishment become 
the refuge of a scapegrace whose sole small chance of reforming 
the error of his ways and recovering the credit which he had lost 
lay in the amount of countenance still lent him by one so unlike 
himself. There were, also, speculative people who took up the 
idea that Miles North’s endurance of the presence of his cousin 
Tony was not so much a self-inflicted penance, or a piece of 
charity, as an act of spiritual pride. In his sacred calling, he, 
who was strong and resolute in the mauling of his inclinations, 
would fain cope with the greatest difficulties. He could not 
submit to be defeated on any count. As St. Christopher had 
been driven to take service with the Devil—because he would 
only yield himself bondsman to the strongest—till he found his 
true Master, so the Vicar of Oxcleeve elected to befriend the 
polished scamp, the well-bred reprobate, minus conscience and 
heart, of social life—one of the most hopeless products of evil 
—till the priest could overcome him by the might of his mission. 
Doubtless, there were a few grains of truth in each of the dif- 
ferent suppositions which professed to give a reason for the 
Vicar’s apparent inconsistency in permitting Tony North to live 
with him. It need hardly be said that in the single combat the 
Reverend Miles came off second best ; that all his Christian, manly, 
and gentlemanly weapons of forbearance and silent appeal to the 
last remnant of good feelic.s in the moral wreck were either shat- 
tered or turned aside when they were wielded against the cold, 
smooth, glittering surface which had been presented to them for 
a couple of years. 

There was only one advantage which the clergyman could be 
said to have gained in the protracted struggle, and it was certain to 
have its weight with him—to wit, the power of minimising Tony 
North’s capacities for mischief to the smallest point. Dwelling 
with his reverend cousin in the remote thinly peopled moorland 
parish in which Miles North’s influence was real and strong, Tony 
could not well march an army into the enemy’s country and burn 
and ravage on every side of him. He was reduced toa light skir- 
mishing with such materials as he could find in the cause of the 
Prince of Darkness. The Furze Bush was beneath his notice, that at 
once repelled him by its clownishness, and was not subject to such 
gifts as he could exercise. Besides, Jem Endicott was frequently 
there, and Tony North had not only no fancy for encountering 
Jem—he, Tony, had already tried his hand, just to keep it in 
practice, in that quarter, and the experiment had proved fruitless. 
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It was simply when Mr. Tony could encounter the idlest and 
fastest of the sportsmen squatting around Oxcleeve, or make his 
way to Ashford and inveigle silly boys and girls into his net for 
small gambling, petty dissipation, levity, and general deceit, that 
he could accomplish trifling guerilla marauding. Tony hated 
Oxcleeve and everything connected with it, but he had no resource 
at present save taxing his cousin’s hospitality, and doing all he 
could with any outward grace to vex and thwart the dispenser of 
the hospitality. ‘Serve him right,’ muttered Tony through his 
moustache, waxed and curled up at the corners in order to make 
him look a fiercer blackguard than he really was. ‘ He intends to 
take it out of me in pulling me up and keeping me straight. 
Confound his clerical impertinence! It is a mean, low advantage 
to take of a fellow when he is down in his luck; but I'll be even 
with him yet.’ 

Latterly Tony North had been happy in finding a way to elude 
Miles North’s efforts to render him harmless, and to worry Miles 
to a degree which the Vicar could not even bring himself to own. 

The sole word to be said for Tony North was, that though he 
had in full the cold heart and the good digestion particularly desir- 
able for worldly success, he had not been successful. Indeed he had 
little else to employ on his own behalf except a quick sneering 
tongue, being the larger part of the social coin which he had 
picked up freely while he was running through his patrimony and 
ruining his chances in Ife. He had not Celia Endicott’s excuse 
of a miserable family history to account for his hard nature and 
moral depravity, but neither had he above a tithe of Celia’s brains 
with which to make his way in the world, and for which to account on 
a day of reckoning. At this time he was a less innocent Micawber 
waiting for something ‘turning up,’ depending besottedly on the 
good offices of influential connections and friends whom he had 
either tired out and alienated long ago, or who had forgotten his 
very face the moment it had passed out of their sight. His cousin 
Miles was the single person who still stood, in a way, by Tony North, 
and Tony was prepared to reward Miles according to Tony’s kind. 

The two men were together in Miles’s study on so fine a June 
morning that it admitted of both the low broad lattice windows 
being thrown open, admitting a flood of light, as well as a summer 
wind bearing all the sweet scents of the garden and moor upon its 
wings. The open air acted differently on the different occupants 
of the room. The clergyman, with his fair-complexioned, immo- 
bile face, which would not tan, stood in the sunshine without wink- 
ing and lifted up his head as if he liked to feel the stirring of 
his blonde hair and spotless tie. Tony shivered, shrank, and 
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blinked. He even ostentatiously turned up the collar of his 
morning-coat and moved his chair into the shelter of one of the 
window-curtains, as a covert reproach to his host who had opened 
the windows. Tony bore no family likeness to his cousin except 
somewhat in size and build; he was not merely dark where the other 
was fair: his thin sallow face, with features of the nut-cracker type 
—already decidedly pronounced—might be classed by their owner 
as distinguished and aristocratic, but they could never by any 
stretch of the imagination have been called handsome. There was 
one respect in which they bore anything save a resemblance to the ~ 
repose of Miles’s straight nose, firm lips,and full inflexible chin. 
Tony’s features were in constant motion. His critics said he gib- 
bered as well as chattered. ‘ He was really a little younger than his 
cousin, though he looked older—to the extent of having a worn, 
exhausted air; but that might be partly affectation, like the turning 
up of his coat-collar against the light morning breeze. 

Where Tony North got his clothes and his pocket-money was 
a mystery to most people, but he seemed still to have dealings with 
a fashionable tailor, for his morning-coat and all the other items 
were faultless and in excellent condition ; whereas the Rev. Miles’s 
coat looked as if it had been made by a man who had copied the 
fashion of the other coat and just missed the secret of its perfec- 
tion. The first article was somewhat weather-beaten also, and the 
wearer’s boots betrayed traces of wanting repair, in keeping with 
the coat. It was as if the Vicar had not always spare money to 
keep his wardrobe as much up to the mark as he was bent on 
keeping everything else with which he had to do. On the 
other hand, he was by no means indifferent to the broadening and 
whitening of a seam, the cracking of leather, and the threatening 
separation of soles and uppers in boots. A missing button, the 
effect of a splash of mud, the frayed edge of a cuff fretted him con- 
siderably more than they fretted far inferior people ; but he could 
master the fretting. 

Miles had been up hours before. He had held early morning 
service for the behoof of eleven worshippers, including himself 
and his clerk. He had breakfasted. He had gone the round 
of the offices. He had come in again to be busy about some 
parish work, while Tony had dawdled down from his room within 
the last half-hour, and was still engaged in what he would 
have called ‘ pecking’ at the food on the breakfast-table, though in 
fact he was steadily eating into it with an excellent appetite. 

Miles, in place of settling himself with the least possible com- 
motion and delay, according to his wont, to whatever he had to do, 
walked in an uneasy random manner from the bookcase to the 
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window and back again, as if he had something seriously disturbing 
his mind—which was precisely what he had. 

‘Excuse me, my dear fellow,’ exclaimed Tony, showing himself 
ruffled in spite of his languor, ‘why will your boots creak so? 
You ought to get damages from your bootmaker. And, by the way, 
you should speak to your cook about these kidneys—if she cannot 
send them up hot, then I should make the house too hot for her. 
Asa matter of principle, never take carelessness from a servant. I 
am surprised that you do not look at the thing in that light.’ 

‘Speak to Hicks yourself about it,’ said Miles hastily, and 
then his sense of justice rebuked him. ‘I dare say the kidneys 
were sent up hot, at the proper time,’ he added, by way of amend- 
ment. ‘You are aware I don’t keep a large staff of servants ; 
neither is my kitchen, like the kitchen in a great house, supplied 
with every convenience, including ranges of hot plates. Hours 
must be attended to here. But I wish to speak to you on some- 
thing of much more consequence, Tony,’ and Miles flung himself 
impatiently into his chair, sighing by anticipation, and confronted 
his cousin. 

‘Glad to hear it, Miles,’ said Tony, with his mouth still full 
of the disparaged kidneys. ‘You rarely spare a moment for my 
entertainment. In the words of a once favourite song, “ Peter 
never thinks of me.” I suppose it is the way of the world—I’m 
not worth thinking about. But, upon my honour, I am at a loss 
to imagine what can be 0. more consequence in this desert than 
kidneys piping hot versus kidneys lukewarm. Faugh! What 
mare’s nest have you been finding lately, my dear boy?’ 

‘I have been finding no mare’s nest, and I wish to Heaven you 
would be in earnest,’ said Miles, in rising heat and vexation. 

‘Softly, softly. Never was there such an irascible clerical. 
Indeed I am in sad and sober earnest for the most part nowadays. 
What on earth should I find to jest about here? But, equally, 
what on earth would you have me do? Weep and bemoan my 
hard fate ?’ 

‘You had better do something to better your fate,’ said Miles 
drily. 

‘Don’t I try it on with every breath I draw?’ urged Tony, 
with a malicious twinkle in his eye. 

‘I don’t see that it will do you any good,’ continued Miles, 
angrily, ‘ unless in the shape of a momentary and far from honour- 
able gratification, to behave in a way which you know that no 
gentleman—I do not say no honest man, would allow himself to 
do. You must be sensible that you could not do it were the 
circumstances different—that you are taking gross advantage of 
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the difficulties of the situation and of a young girl’s ignorance and 
inexperience.’ 

Mr. Tony did not examine his nails, but he did what was 
still more provoking. He looked Miles in the face with an 
exceedingly amused expression in his own shifty glance, as if he 
found, to his surprise, that his host had at last condescended to 
minister to his guest’s intellectual wants and had been supremely 
successful in the ministration. 

‘What young girl, and what situation?’ he asked, putting 
down his knife and fork, and sitting up in his chair as if he were 
fairly interested. ‘ Perhaps you will do me the favour to point 
that out, after you have had the amazing candour to tell me in 
your own house that I am not a gentleman—we’ll let the honest 
man pass, as you say. Pardon me, Miles, but your calling is 
not improving your manners.’ 

‘ This is not a question of manners,’ said Miles sternly; ‘ and 
you know very well that I am speaking in reference to the Endi- 
cotts,’ he ended, with an involuntary droop of his eyes, and a faint 
colour rising in his pale face. 

‘Oh!’ cried Tony, ‘ the murder is out!’ and he leant back and 
pressed the tips of his ten fingers together in a bravado of ease 
and relaxation. ‘It is the old story: I am not to interfere with 
his reverence’s rights and privileges.’ 

‘Tony, if you don’t take care what you are about,’ cried the 
usually calm Miles furiously, ‘I'll pitch you out of one of these 
windows, though I were ten times a clergyman.’ 

‘I don’t doubt you would try it,’ said Tony composedly. ‘I 
don’t doubt it in the least; but though you are a shade bigger 
and stronger than I, there are two at a bargain-making. Then 
there is your bishop, my good man, with the scandal in the Church 
and the parish, and the bad example to the servants. Don’t 
forget the bad example to the servants.’ 

‘Look here, Tony North,’ said Miles, grasping the arms of his 
chair to keep his hands employed: ‘I have told you already that 
I will not have this affair, or whatever you call it, going on in my 
parish. It shall not receive any countenance from me. I will 
not be met by gossip about it wherever I turn. I have borne a 
good deal from you for various reasons, but there are some things 
that I will not stand. I have warned you of this before.’ 

‘Then, in addition to your unexampled goodness, of which 
you magnanimously remind me, will you take the trouble to 
state the things which you cannot stand? You do not mean that 
I am accountable for the Endicott family and their agreeable 
antecedents? Iam a poor enough devil myself, but I fail to see 
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how that makes me accountable for the presence in this favoured 
locality of—-poor angels, shall I say >with their wretched ménage 
and odd unconventional ways.’ 

‘You are accountable for meeting and walking téte-d-téte with 
one or other of the Miss Endicotts continually,’ said Miles deli- 
berately. ‘You rowed her alone for a whole rainy afternoon last 
week on Deveral Pool. You were seen with her again, as you 
have been seen before, in the twilight and the moonlight, on the 
Ashford road as late as ten o’clock at night. Are you aware of 
what you are doing? Do you ever consider how you are compro- 
mising the unfortunate young lady by such foolish, reckless con- 
duct? You are penniless and burdened with debt, which you can- 
not pay; and I should simply be ruining myself, and defrauding the 
poor of my people, if I were to attempt to discharge any portion 
of it. Your future is a blank. Marriage is the very last idea 
you ought to have in your head ; indeed I do you the justice— 
scant enough in this instance—to feel convinced that you have 
never entertained so preposterous and impracticable a notion.’ 

Notwithstanding his proximity to the farthest window, Tony 
tittered, ‘I do not deny that I am a miserable sinner. I have 
got into a good many scrapes in my time, and have been called 
upon to answer for them, and found it highly inconvenient. But 
I assure you, Miles, I was never asked my “intentions” before. 
The experience is not at all unpleasant. I dare say it may not be 
quite so agreeable where ‘here is a possibility of one’s having 
intentions. As it is, it makes one feel a “ warm” man, with a 
nice comfortable balance at his banker’s, instead of a penniless 
individual beset by black looks and protested bills. It implies 
also something nearer a steady old boy—as sweet and artless as a 
curate, and as virtuous and energetic as his vicar.’ 

‘ Tomfoolery !’ ejaculated Miles indignantly. 

Tony composed his countenance and resumed: ‘ When a man 
is accused of any offence, he expects, as an indulgence to which 
he is entitled, not only that a charge should be made, but that 
the whole facts of the case should be laid before him. You speak 
in a general way of the Miss two Endicotts, with whom I am said 
to be guilty of being intimate—nay, more heinous misdemeanour 
still, with whom I may have so far forgotten myself as to flirt, in 
a mild way. Which of the two Miss Endicotts does me the honour 
of being my accomplice ? Was it with Celia or with Lucy that I 
was seen walking by moonlight and at ten o’clock at night? By 
the way, that is a naughty fib of an exaggeration—I remember 
hearing your stable clock strike as I turned in at your gate, and 
it struck the quarter—the three quarters past nine, while I had 
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parted with this vague and shadowy Miss Endicott of yours at 
least a quarter of an hour before. Oh, you misrepresenting, evil- 
judging, clod-hopping gossips of Oxcleeve! don’t you know that 
half past nine by the clock is a maid-of-all-work’s innocent hour 
for returning from an outing? Why don’t you preach one of 
your eloquent sermons, Miles, on the sin of a man, or most likely 
a woman—for I can see tlie flutter of petticoats as well as ofa 
eassock in this storm in a teacup, bearing false witness against a 
couple of neighbours?’ Tony spoke not only with the utmost 
effrontery : there was an accent of lurking triumph, only half 
subdued, and an echo of unholy glee in his defence. 

Miles endured it with difficulty. ‘I don’t wish to enter into 
particulars,’ he said coldly. ‘You have done enough by your 
selfish pursuit of your own pleasure, and your utter disregard of 
the consequences to others, to compromise any one who is foolish 
enough to trust you. It is not my intention, whatever yours 
may be, to drag the name of the young lady into the transaction 
further than can be helped. All I say, Tony North—and it is once 
and for all—is: I tell you you shall not live under my roof and con- 
tinue to practise this miserable game of playing with a girl—I 
_ don’t care of what degree—making a toy of her heart and her 
reputation.’ 

‘Perhaps she is playing with me,’ said Tony meekly. 

Miles went on without deigning to notice the interruption. 
‘I may say, further, that, bad and heartless as the game is, if it 
were anything worse—anything infamous—you should not remain 
here another hour.’ 

‘You have the cure in your own hands,’ said Tony, witha 
shade of sullenness for the first time stealing into the light 
manner in which he chose to treat the discussion. 

Miles raised his eyebrows, which, like his mouth, were capable 
of supercilious curves, and gave a jerk to the knee which he was 
now clasping with both hands. Was Tony also among the 
Prophets that he should suggest an antidote to the poison of his 
own brewing ? 

‘It strikes me,’ resumed Tony, ‘that there is what would be 
on the whole a less objectionable course, and one which without 
question would be more efficacious than any weak attempt at 
tampering with a man’s liberty of action.’ 

‘Under stern necessity, and in a good cause,’ muttered Miles. 

‘You coolly propose to your own flesh and blood, your social 
equal—I suppose I am still your equal: though I have wasted my 
goods on what you may call “riotous living,” I have not dis- 
graced my name; I am not a criminal,’ declared Tony, as if he 
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were stating a highly meritorious fact, he went on with still more 
resentment and passion in his voice—‘ yet you propose to me 
restrictions which no man with the spirit of the most abject cur 
would subject himself to.’ 

‘They are restrictions that every upright man is bound to 
subject himself to,’ retorted Miles. 

‘That is your opinion, is it? You had better hear me out 
before you give it,’ replied Tony, mastering himself sufficiently to 
return to his rallying tone, while he stood up and leant against 
the chimney-piece. ‘I must walk out while I am in this cursed 
hole. You will allow that, especially as you have been rather 
stingy about giving me the use of those poor brutes of yours ?’ 

‘You broke old Smoke’s knees, and brought back young Bob 
with his mouth galled and raw,’ said the Vicar laconically. 

‘Then I must walk, for I hope you do not mean to keep me a 
prisoner in the house and ‘garden—a nice little friendly arrange- 
ment for one’s host and kinsman to propose. No, no. Exercise is 
essential to health—and you are great on health, my muscular 
shepherd and pastor. I cannot keep off the beastly moor, which 
stretches on all sides'and swallows up everything else. © It is not 
the most public of promenades, though it is the chosen resort of 
benighted visitors. It is full of lonely holes and corners, and I 
cannot tell whom I may or may not encounter in any of them 
at any time. I myself am not devoted to my own company as 
you are. I have no vocation for silent solitude, improving medi- 
tation and self-examination. I am not a medieval saint with a 
mission to the bestial creation.’ 

‘Nobody suspects you of such a thing,’ said Miles stonily. 

‘ Then I positively decline to pledge myself not to recognise a 
girl because I find her straying with the cattle and the crows to 
Stony Gate or White Ridge or Fox’s Hope; or, if she be nearer 
home, when she has gone out, like myself and one of your patri- 
archs, to. meditate at eventide, I tell you I must recognise her 
when I meet her, greet her, and lend her my escort if she care to 
have it. You take too much upon you as my cousin and host and 
the priest of the parish.’ 

‘I should like to see you make that out,’ said Miles grimly. 

‘Well—to put it plainly,’ declared Tony, drawing his brows 
together with a scowl for a second, and the next instant smiling 
blandly again, ‘ you interfere in matters in which no gentleman 
would meddle with another. I crave leave to tell you that, in 
return for your gratuitous information that I am behaving as no 
man of honour would behave. But you have always the alterna- 
tive, Miles,’ 
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‘What ?’ demanded Miles sharply. 

‘This house is yours—a fact of which you have taken occasion 
to remind me more than once in the course of this agreeable con- 
versation. Turn me out of it. Shut your door upon me. I, for 
one, am under the impression that I have trespassed too long upon 
your hospitality, which, let me tell you, is not your strong point, 
I have stayed an unconscionable time under your roof, which is not 
yours altogether, as you have kindly explained—it belongs primarily 
to the Church and the parish. I have taken an undue advantage 
of our relationship. It is a matter of moonshine, and, further, it 
is a matter entirely between ourselves that I have no other roof to 
shelter me. Idare say something will turn up. You have only to 
say the word.’ 

He could not say the word—not yet. Strong-willed as Miles 
North was, he recoiled from the alternative. It was the usual 
successful appeal of an ungenerous to a generous man, of a brag- 
gart and craven at heart to a true man and a modest at the core, 
though he might be a lion in his office. 

‘To go or stay rests with yourself, Tony,’ said the Vicar slowly. 
‘You know I have not grudged you my house. You can guess 
that if it were possible—if it rested with me alone, I would rather 
relinquish my own claim to it than deny yours, in the name of 
old boyish days, for the sake of your father and mother, who were 
as my father and mother when I needed them sorely. But I am 
not my own master, and I have a right to require that you should 
act in a manner becoming your shelter, becoming my cloth and 
your duty.’ 

With these words Miles got up and quitted the room. He 
was fain to put an end to one of many irksome and grievous 
altercations, from which all the comfort left to him had been that 
he had so far spoken his mind and cleared his conscience. ‘ He 
may think better of it,’ reflected Miles, without much hope. ‘I 
am convinced he has no other end in view than that of amusing 
himself, and he may calculate that there will be more lost than 
gained if he persist in this form of amusement; and she—when 
she comes to know the truth, poor, weak, deluded girl—may have 
nothing more to do with him. God knows what is to become of 
him. I have not his faith in something turning up; but, at least, 
I cannot, unless I am compelled to do it, cut away the last inch of 
ground under his feet.’ 

Tony North looked after his departing host with a sneer. ‘So 
your little game, Mr. Miles—you talked of a game—is to play the 
dog-in-the-manger. You will have nothing to do on your own 
account with a deplorably silly, timorous’pigeon of a Lucy Endicott, 
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hopelessly smirched in the persons of her predecessors and dragged 
down by her surroundings. That is not to be thought of for his 
austere reverence, the young Vicar, who will choose a mate worthier 
of him. But Miss Lucy is to be left to sigh and adore him at a 
humble distance, while he is to figure as her champion and de- 
fender. Serve her right, the little stubborn, strait-laced fool !— 
when she might have been comforted in another quarter, instead 
of being made a tool of, and condemned or laughed at all round. 
Celia has more wit in her little finger than Lucy has in her whole 
body; yet, on the whole, I believe I prefer the demure puss. Celia 
is all very well as a solace in adversity, an excellent comrade to 
swear alliance with, and grin in the faces of the decorous natives— 
including my stiffly starched cousin. But she is sometimes rather 
too much even for me. By Jove! if that girl ever marries, I 
would not stand in the happy man’s shoes fora kingdom. How- 
ever, with Celia Endicott to back me, I'll be even with you, Mr. 
Miles. We'll give your sanctimonious tyranny a good deal more 
trouble before we have done with you, and with laughing in our 
sleeves at the whole rot of this stupid, savage, most terrestrial of 
paradises.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VICAR ASKS LADY JONES'S OPINION ON WHITE-SEAM. 


As a matter of course, the Rev. Miles North visited his new 
parishioner Lady Jones, and almost as a matter of course he con- 
ceived a high opinion of her, though, like the rest of the world, he 
was puzzled to see what she was doing in Oxcleeve, and he was forced 
to admit that some of her ways were, to say the least,odd. Her 
avoidance of the small amount of general society, for instance, on 
the plea of her infirmity, which was no plea, in the light of her 
daily drives along the moorland tracks and her invasion of the 
tabooed family of her landlord at Blackhall. Everything is known 
in a village and a village district,and everybody, from Zecchy 
Sampson to Lovey Veale, had heard of Lady Jones’s call on the En- 
dicotts, and had delivered his or her opinion in various shades of 
the local dialect. ‘ Zome volks were mighty queer in the company 
they choz, when they might ’a had the pick of the gentry to dine 
and sup wi’. But Endicott of Blackhall, though he were down in the 
mouth, was my Lady’s landlord—there was no mistake there; and 
very like that was the risen why she chose the family, though 
they were none zo honourable in what they comed from, and none 
zo petickler in what they dooed, as the young squire and tew board- 
ing-zchool misses ought to a’ been.’ 
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Indeed Lady Jones had not made any concealment of her 
visit, else she would surely have had the discretion not to announce 
it beforehand to Mrs. Reynolds, who was as good as a bellman 
round the skirts of the moor. 

But the Vicar was not repelled—on the contrary, he was 
attracted by the act of independence and daring on the part of his 
parishioner. He was thankful in his heart of hearts that these 
girls, so left to themselves, and apparently so ready to avail them- 
selves of the isolation in order to run into mischief, should have the 
experience of a woman, an experienced, kindly woman of mature 
years, brought to bear on them—that they should be taken up by a 
lady who had an excuse for taking them up. 

Miles North had no doubt that Lady Jones was a lady, 
judging her not by the external evidence of her position as the 
widow of a Sir Benjamin Jones, late Governor of what might be 
reckoned a remote province of Australia, but by internal showing, 
She was not a very well-educated woman according to modern 
standards ; and though she had seen a good deal of the world— 
regarding the term in the light of the four quarters of the globe, 
for she had been in America as well as Australia—the society in 
which she had mixed had been, perhaps necessarily, of a primitive 
character. But by endless intangible proofs, which would have 
been as hard to forge as they were to catalogue, it was clear to 
any onlooker of ordinary intelligence that Lady Jones had been 
born and bred a lady, however rustic and reduced in her earlier 
circumstances ; for she sometimes spoke, in her flashes of frankness, 
as if she did not care to hide that she had known poverty and 
hardship as well as riches and ease. 

In spite of her physical defect, and of the incongruous 
blending of youth and age in her bright eyes and white hair, 
there was something at once agreeable and piquant in her per- 
sonal appearance—in the tall figure with the slight waver in its 
lines and sway in its pose—in the face rounded and soft in its 
pallor—in her expression, generally calm but quickly and keenly 
moved at times. She had an attraction for thoughtful intelligent 
men beyond the age of boys—men like George Fielding and Miles 
North ; a fascination which lay in her own thoughtfulness and 
intelligence as a match for theirs. 

She was not like a younger woman occupied with herself, 
engrossed in the working out of the problem of her history. The 
first stages of her history were accomplished, while she was plainly 
not so old that life might not hold other experiences for her, She 
looked sometimes, in the midst of her outward tranquillity, as if 
she were eagerly anticipating fresh experiences. 
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Still she was at leisure to attend to what was passing around 
her, and, as a matter of course, she noticed everything and laid 
it to heart. She was more of a quiet listener than a talker; but 
she could and did talk admirably, with originality and earnest- 
ness, though it was neither on politics, nor literature, nor fashion. 
She talked on natural phenomena at home and abroad—on this 
Devonshire moor as contrasted with the Australian bush and the 
American backwoods ; on the wonders of the sky above and the 
wilderness around—whether the last were a wilderness of coarse 
grass, furze, and heather, or prickly pear and blue gum-trees, or 
shoreless waters ; she talked on plants and animals, but especially 
on country and village life, with which she seemed to have end- 
less sympathy. She was never tired planning, and carrying out 
her plans, for the benefit of her poorer neighbours. 

Lady wones was a perfect treasure to the Reverend Miles, beset, 
even on the verge of a moor, by dangerous, frivolous young ladies 
and pompous, interfering old ones. He ranked Lady Jones as old 
enough to be available for a friend, while she was wise enough 
with the modesty of true wisdom not to abuse the. privilege. 
Scandal was set at naught by her silvered hair and the perpetual 
insignia of her widowhood in the plain black gowns and mourning- 
caps, at which Mrs. Reynolds cried out with alarmed esprit de 
corps. Besides, it was difficult to think of scandal attaching to 
Lady Jones in her simplicity and sincerity, and in her gravity, 
which was only roused and lit uj now and again by flashes of 
humour like her flashes of frankness. It was a relief and rest 
to Miles North many a time to open the wicket-gate of the 
Court, walk down the flagged path, and sit for a little while in 
one of the unadorned parlours with its mistress. He could be as 
silent or as talkative as he liked. She always met him half-way, 
unless when he lost his temper, and his good-breeding with it, 
and allowed himself to hint at the trying nature of the assist- 
ance which Mrs. Reynolds and several like-minded ladies of un- 
certain age among the summer visitors in the neighbourhood 
were prone to render him in his office. Then Lady Jones would 
only smile faintly and say nothing, and he felt afterwards that 
he respected her the more for the silent rebuke which she had 
dealt to him. The material refreshment which she offered him 
was of the simplest description—a cup of her tea or a glass of her 
Australian wine. He could not help being somewhat of a con- 
noisseur in tea and wine, and he was inclined to pronounce her 
Australian vintage—of which she was innocently proud, with a 
pride perhaps derived from the late Sir Benjamin—poor stuff, and 
her tea no better than what might be had from any respectable 
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Ashford grocer ; but the spiritual refreshment she gave him made 
him ashamed of criticising the other. She was evidently careless 
of what belonged to the comforts of the table as she was indif- 
ferent, in spite of her so-called lameness, to soft seats and easy 
lounges ; a nun vowed to poverity and austerity could hardly have 
been more so. He never once caught his hostess reclining on a 
couch, or in an easy-chair, as he had surprised Mrs. Reynolds 
when she was surreptitiously taking her afternoon nap. Cushions 
were only a trouble to Lady Jones, and, like hand-screens and 
flower-glasses, got in her way. Clearly, the late Sir Benjamin—if 
he had been a man of the people, which seemed most likely— 
had lived and died a Spartan, with a grand scorn of self-indulg- 
ence, which men of the people, of all men, are least given to 
display. 

All the time Miles North comprehended that Lady Jones’s 
hardy, well-nigh frugal, practice was habit and inadvertence ; that 
if she had guessed for a moment that any of her few visitors 
desired a haven of springs and air-cushions, a cup of souchong, 
a glass of madeira which had been more than once round the Cape, 
she would have taken the greatest pains to procure it for the fas- 
tidious individual’s benefit, and would have pressed it upon him, 
as she did press the clotted cream—the single local luxury which 
was to be found in perfection at her tea-table. 

The longer he knew her the higher grew the Rev. Miles’s 
esteem for the latest importation among his parishioners, until a 
bright idea struck him in connection with her and himself. He 
wished some lady to inspect the sewing-classes in his school, of 
which little Kitty Carew was the-mistress. He liked to keep the 
school as much as possible in his own hand, and he felt himself 
competent to inspect and pronounce on every other department of 
the institution ; so that the Government inspectors, when he sum- 
moned them to see what he was doing in the matter of education, 
and to make him a grant from the public funds, would be the most 
unreasonable of men if they did not declare that the standard he 
maintained was excellent. But he could not take it upon him to sit 
on the comparative merits and demerits of the sewing. He was 
a little at a loss to understand how the inspectors—seeing they 
were but inspectors and not inspectresses—could be more com- 
petent than he was in the matter ; but that was their business and 
the Government’s, not his. He had great faith in little Kitty, 
whom he had so far reared and trained for his purpose; but his 
faith in her was not so absolute that he should feel himself justi- 
fied in confiding solely to her ability and discretion a branch of 
teaching in which he was inevitably deficient, the neglect of 
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which might bring discredit on the whole establishment. Kitty 
Carew had answered very fairly as yet, but she was little more 
than a year out of her teens, and she had been, to his regret, 
getting out of health for some time, while her spirits had gone 
down in proportion. She was not the bright, capable little girl 
she had been three years ago. He had found fault with her 
about some trifle one day lately, and, instead of standing up for 
herself with no lack of girlish complacency and self-reliance, and 
an almost comical air of outraged justice, she had distressed him 
by bursting into a passion of tears. She was not at all given to 
tears ; he had never seen her cry, even in her pupil-days. Fortu- 
nately, none of the scholars had been present, and she had con- 
trolled herself instantly, and looked grievously affronted at her 
own childishness, so he had let the thing drop without more ado. 

But if Kitty were ailing and not mistress of herself, she might 
be tempted to ‘scamp’ the work of the one department in which 
there was no danger of his interference. Or it might be her 
single-handed responsibility in this matter which was weighing 
on Kitty’s mind, and rendering her still further out of sorts. 
He had thought of two things: he might appoint a commit- 
tee of ladies to report on the sewing-class. But so many ladies 
would consider themselves qualified for the appointment that the 
selection of reporters might be a more ticklish and invidious affair 
than the naming of a choir-leader. There must be limitations ; 
yet any limitation would require to be of a very delicate nature 
which should keep Mrs. Barnes of Barnes Clyffe from bringing her 
girls, always on the wing for any fresh occupation and entertain- 
ment, or Mrs. Lacy from introducing her unmarried sisters who were 
visiting at Thorn, and crying out against the dulness of the country 
and the dearth of engagements of any kind. Finally, a luncheon 
party, or at least an afternoon tea, must be organised at the 
Vicarage for the benefit of the committee; and he had great 
doubts, not so much of the capabilities of Hicks, his housekeeper, 
as of the proper behaviour of his cousin Tony on the occasion, 
especially if young ladies gained admittance to the gathering. 
He had thought of conquering himself, and requesting Mrs. 
Reynolds to walk over with him to the school and pass her judg- 
ment on the girls’ sewing. But, oh! the manner in which she 
would dole out her decisions and magnify her temporary power by 
sitting upon poor Kitty and the girls, and on him also! He would 
never hear the end of it. Having been rashly invited by him to 
put her large, imposing finger into the pie, Mrs. Reynolds would 
not be satisfied until she had thrust her whole colossal hand after 
the finger. 
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But Lady Jones was a very different person. Every woman 
knew more or less about sewing, and she was sure not to be an 
exception. If she could be induced to do him the favour he 
believed the dilemma would be disposed of in the pleasantest 
manner. For it would be a gratification to him to go over his 
school with her and hear what she thought of it. She might not 
be learned—she might not: even have been as carefully grounded 
in elementary knowledge as he flattered himself these children 
were; but he put so much dependence on her excellent common- 
sense, and her judgment generally, that he felt her approval was 
well worth securing. He considered that her feelings were alto- 
gether friendly towards him; he even thought that she took a 
stronger interest in him and his work than he could altogether 
account for, seeing that she was not the style of woman who viewed 
her parson and his parish as necessarily her private property. 
Anyhow, he should hear the truth from her without having 
it coloured by the medium through which it passed. She would 
do her part as simply and unobtrusively as he could desire, and 
there would be the agreeable conclusion of the whole matter. 

Miles North was absolutely elated by his bright idea; but when 
he went to solicit Lady Jones’s co“Speration he found her out—as he 
might have expected—early on the afternoon of a day which had 
begun with torrents of rain and was ending in a stormy splendour 
which did not bode well for the weather of the next day, but was 
likely to call forth any lover of nature. He could only hope for 
better luck next time. Next time, so faras meeting Lady Jones 
went, was nearer than he had counted on; for as he was returning 
past the church and school he encountered the object of his search. 
She was driving her ponies down the lane in the most opportune 
manner, apart from the drawback that she was not driving alone; 
and the lady who was in the carriage with Lady Jones was also an 
acquaintance of the Vicar’s, a youthful acquaintance—Miss Lucy 
Endicott. 

At any other time Miles, who had the interests of many people 
at heart, would have hailed the incident with satisfaction, arguing 
from it the increasingly friendly footing which was being esta- 
blished between Lady Jones and her landlord’s family. So far 
as Lady Jones’s feelings and wishes were concerned, he would not 
have been wrong; but apart from this, the truth was that Celia 
had fulfilled her intention of barring the way to all intercourse, 
save what was of the most formal kind, in which she took care to 
share, between Lady Jones and Lucy. It was by the merest acci- 
dent. that the two had crossed each other’s paths when there was no 
third person to come between them, on the major village green, 
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among the ducks and geese; and the elder had stopped her re- 
doubtable steeds and invited the younger to join her. Lucy had 
accepted the invitation ; not without considerable inward perturb- 
ation, because of the light in which the expedition might be 
regarded by her domestic tyrant. But, having made the experi- 
ment, there was no doubt it had turned out well for the pair 
concerned. 

Lady Jones had begun by humouring Lucy in giving up her 
Ladyship’s beloved moor and driving instead through a succession 
of the steep, deep lanes, which were almost as characteristic 
a feature of the landscape as the moor itself. Lucy loved 
the lanes, while she recoiled from the savage moor. She was 
always in pursuit of hart’s-tongue ferns and supplies of fox- 
glove, honeysuckle, and virgin’s-hower to make up for the lack 
of flowers at Blackhall. She had quite a pretty fancy in mosses, 
wild strawberries, harebells, potentillas, herb-Roberts— all the — 
small fry of flowering plants which formed the groundwork of 
the banks of the lanes. She had no objection to clusters of 
brambles and nuts, even in their most unripe stages. They served 
as evanescent decorations for the barebones parlour at Blackhall. 

Lady Jones was very good-natured. She stopped her ponies 
over and over again. She did not complain of muddy shoes and 
skirts, and never wearied of waiting, as Celia did when Lucy was 
getting her spoil, Her Ladyship went so far as to apologise in the 
most unaffected manner for not being able to get out and scramble 
inherturn. She pointed with her whip to the devil’s-bit scabious, 
declaring that its intense blue shamed the blue harebells—not to 
say the lavender of the ordinary scabious—and was as fresh as the 
moor itself, to which it belonged like the heather and the furze. 

Lucy was so much the better for the rare encouragement and 
indulgence, that her blue eyes cleared and deepened like the most 
vagabond of scabiouses. Her pink colour freshened to a wild-rose 
tint; her yellow hair was like the pale gold tentacles of the 
honeysuckle. She began to prattle about her fancy-work, the 
school she had left, her Uncle and Aunt Lowndes at Teignmouth 
with whom she and Celia had stayed for some weeks before coming 
to Blackhall. 

Lady Jones looked down on her companion and listened, smil- 
ing, and sighing from her superior experience, whatever it might 
have been. Certainly it did not impair her interest in Lucy’s 
stories, on which she hung with an attention which flattered Lucy 
extremely. 

The couple were as unlike as a pale widow between thirty and 
forty and a blooming girl of twenty can well be; yet the alliance 
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was singularly becoming to both of them. The young Vicar felt 
as if he had never seen Lady Jones’s womanliness appear to greater 
advantage, or Lucy Endicott’s girlishness so sweet and bright—so 
piteously lamblike for it to fall into the clutches of a wolf like 
Tony—as it looked to-day. At the same time her presence inter- 
fered considerably with his comfort and with the perfect prudence of 
his preconcerted plans. He imagined himself under the necessity 
of doing more than take off his hat to the pair. He must go 
forward and tell her Ladyship his object in calling on her half an 
hour before, and try if she would make an appointment with him 
to visit his school. It was awkward to enter on the subject before 
a third person, and that third person Miss Lucy Endicott, who 
was an adept with her needle; but in his present frame of mind 
there seemed no help for it. Miss Lucy Endicott was reasonable, 
and hads truck him as the reverse of forward—rather a timid, 
retiring girl, in short. He could not imagine that she would feel 
aggrieved by not being included in a proposal which he could 
only address with fitness to an older and more responsible woman. 
Miles stood uncovered at the ponies’ heads in the middle of the 
wet road—just where it began to emerge from the hollow and to 
wind among the broken hillocky ground with a tuft of heather 
here and there to mark the locality—and rushed into his petition. 

Lady Jones, to begin with, had the air as if something had 
just happened to her which had been very pleasant, therefore she 
listened with a gracious and cheerful countenance. Lucy twisted 
together the stalks of the devil’s-bit scabiouses which she held in 
her ungloved hand, and glanced at the speaker with artless and 
disinterested admiration. 

‘I should be very glad to be of use to your school, Mr. North,’ 
said Lady Jones at last; ‘but I am afraid I am not very well 
qualified. I never was a very good sewer of white-seam, or, I am 
sorry to say, of any kind of seam, though I had to do it formerly, 
both when I was young and when we lived in the Bush. Somehow, 
I seemed to fall far short either of the faculty or the opportunity 
of bringing my sewing to perfection ; though I was not early spoilt 
by sewing-machines. Now I dare say you had one or two in your 
school ?’ taking Lucy into the conversation. 

‘Oh no!’ cried Lucy, eager to vindicate herself from a suspi- 
cion which might tend to lower her in the Vicar’seyes. ‘Ican sew 
plain seam quite well. Miss Penfold did not approve of machines 
except in the hands of sempstresses and dressmakers. We did 
not make our own clothes at school, of course,’ went on Lucy with 
her air of gentle dignity, ‘but we had to mend them; and we 
had a basket for the poor, one afternoon a week.’ 
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‘Then I have no doubt that you sew far better than I. Sup- 
pose you undertake to inspect the schoolgirls’ work ? ’ 

Had Lady Jones lost her head, on which Miles had put such 
dependence, that she could make the outrageous suggestion ? 
He was put out to such a degree that he felt he looked it, and he 
hated to show his feelings at any time. 

Even Lucy blushed, and hesitated at the unsuitable promotion 
thrust upon her, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


KITTY CAREW IN HER SCHOOLROOM. 


APPARENTLY Lady Jones recollected herself. ‘Could we not 
both go with you now when we are here?’ She made a quick 
amendment on her original proposal. ‘ We are passing the school, 
and I don’t think it is dismissed for the day. You would have 
the benefit of a couple of opinions instead of one. In the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is wisdom.’ 

She had disentangled herself adroitly from the labyrinth she 
had got into. This was better—a great deal better when he came 
to think of it, especially after he caught Lucy Endicott’s expres- 
sion of eager expectation. This was, perhaps, the most sensible 
notion which had occurred to anybody yet—to make the exami- 
nation offhand, without agitating Kitty or the schoolgirls by a 
previous intimation on the subject ; to be able to say afterwards 
to the persons who had a right to an explanation, ‘ Lady Jones was 
driving by, and was good enough to look in, at my request, and tell 
me what she thought of the work.’ It was an arrangement with 
which the greatest busybody and carper could not find fault. 
Autocrat as he was in his own person, his office exposed him to 
fault-finding, especially from his lady-helpers, which even he was 
not always strong enough to nip in the bud and to treat with 
supreme indifference. 

Nobody was likely to inquire whether Lady Jones had been 
alone or accompanied by a friend. Even supposing the truth 
leaked out, supposing Lucy Endicott’s tongue ran wild on the 
compliment which had been paid to her—she had been put too 
much beyond the pale of the upper ten of the parish for the echo 
of her tongue to reach them, or supposing the schoolgirls recog- 
nised her, as, to be sure, they must, and gossiped about her visit to 
the school, who listened to the gossip of schoolgirls? After all, the 
matter concerned himself and nobody else. 

The more the Rev. Miles had time to think of it the more he 
was inclined to regard Lady Jones’s appearance on the scene just 
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then and there as a most fortunate coincidence. He accepted her 
offer with becoming gratitude, while he would not let himself 
dwell on the attractive spectacle of a delighted face beneath a 
shady hat wreathed with a grey veil. He did not take in the grey 
veil. He had lost sight for the moment of anything which the veil’s 
conjunction with a grey cloak might have recalled to him—any- 
thing with which Lady Jones was probably totally unacquainted. 
She did not practise Miles’s reserve in making the most of the 
gratification she had conferred. She looked at Lucy Endicott’s 
pride and pleasure as if she enjoyed witnessing them. She kept 
adding to them by associating herself and Lucy in the kindest 
possible manner. She dwelt on the association as if it also were - 
very welcome to her. ‘You and I will do our best,’ she said 
caressingly to Lucy. 

With all the restrained force of character that was very plain 
in Lady Jones, any one who had listened to her with Lucy might 
have been awakened to the fact that along with the force there was 
probably in the childless woman’s breast a repressed principle 
of motherhood, a half-dumb capacity of infinite fondness and 
indulgence latent in her from childhood. ‘You and I have 
never done anything together save take this little drive. Let us 
try what we can do—you and J. Let us hope that we may yet 
accomplish wonderful things together some day. What do you 
say, Miss Lucy?’ Lady Jones said in a tone of wistful jesting. 

What could Lucy say, except that Lady Jones, to whom she 
had not spoken more than half a dozen times before to-day, was 
only too kind, too good. The tears—happy tears in this instance 
—which were always so near Lucy’s eyes, sprang to them at the 
stranger’s kindness. 

.Lady Jones was sharp to distinguish not only the fleeting 
moisture but the inference of strangeness between the two. ‘ Ah, 
yes!’ she said, half disconsolately, ‘we are strangers to each 
other—there’s the rub.’ 

In the meantime the Vicar was conducting his allies up the 
sidepath to the brick schoolhouse, from which the shrill voices of 
young children singing their hymn of dismissal were issuing. 
Indeed, the bigger boys and their master, tenants of the larger 
half of the building, were gone some time before; while a troop 
of smaller boys, just let loose, were scampering off in every direc- 
tion—all the more fleetly because the Vicar’s hat loomed on their 
horizon. They were not, if they knew it, to be arrested, turned 
back, and subjected to another trial of their juvenile endurance. 
Only one extraordinary youngster lingered, and he was amply 
rewarded by having Lady Jones’s ponies consigned to his charge, 
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thus providing him with an opportunity for an uncensured study 
of horseflesh itt the present, and the pleasing prospect of a reward 
in pence for the congenial study, in the immediate future. 

Miles North’s school was a model school, and when he entered 
without knocking, everything was in order. The spotless white- 
washed walls garnished with the usual maps—geographical, physical, 
astronomical ; the black-boards flanked by the handy lumps of 
chalk; the very floors and benches, so regularly and scrupulously 
scrubbed as to bear only the mud and dust of a single day ; the 
books and slates in orderly files; the needlework which the visitors 
had come to look at, either still held properly in the hands of embryo 
needlewomen, or tidily folded up and deposited in its own cupboard ; 
and on the teacher’s desk the fresh flowers, though they consisted 
chiefly of daisies, honesty, and thyme, and were in no more elegant 
receptacle than a water-jug: all did credit to the Rev. Miles and to 
his protégée and schoolmistress, Kitty Carew. The girls, great and 
small, in their calico frocks—a few of the biggest, like the smallest, 
in overgrown pinafores, after the fashion of some of the working- 
girls in Mason’s pictures—rose simultaneously, bobbed curtseys, 
and looked out of the corners of their eyes with much feminine in- 
terest at the intruders. ‘ Her in black be the widdy woman, Lady 
Jones, from t’ Cooart. Her in the rare bonnie white and red gownd 
be one of them Endicott misses from Blackhall, sewer.’ 

The mistress came forward to greet the clergyman and his 
friends. When she had heard his step and voice as he entered 
she had looked up a little languidly, but without flutter or dis- 
comfiture, as at a friend whom she was accustomed to see most 
days at any hour. When she saw Lady Jones she stared, though 
whatever surprise and excitement she might feel were held in 
strict bounds by her schoolmistress’s primness and sense of pro- 
priety. But when she saw there was a second visitor, though it 
was only one of them Endicott misses, whom she knew perfectly well 
both by sight and reputation, she grew very red, and a flurried, 
annoyed air came into her whole face and bearing. Perhaps 
she resented the intrusion, particularly when she was not well, 
and had not been prepared for what was coming. 

It was all very good, or bad, for the Reverend Miles to swoop 
down upon her in this fashion with an elderly lady (considerably 
over thirty is elderly to twenty) like Lady Jones, though he had 
never done so before. But he ought not—no, not though he was 
the Vicar, and this was his school—to bring in a girl of Kitty’s 
own age, very likely no better informed than the little school- 
mistress, who had worked so hard to inform herself and to please 
the parson in the happy old days. Neither was Miss Lucy Endicott 
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so wise and prudent on her own account, if all tales were true, 
that she should be picked out to domineer over Kitty, and look 
down upon her in what should have been her kingdom as well 
as the Vicar’s. 

Kitty Carew was as unlike as possible to the typical innkeeper’s 
daughter, the Kate Kearney with her smiles and dimples, her 
blending of respectful deference and engaging affability. On 
the other hand, she was very like the typical normal-school 
mistress—that nondescript shadow of a lady, who is yet not a 
lady—who is talked of as Miss So-and-so, and appealed to occa- 
sionally when an additional reader is wanted to make up the 
number for the book club, or—taking it for granted that she has 
some natural turn for music—when another soprano or contralto 
is required for one of the songs at an amateur concert, she is 
dealt with on terms of comparative equality so long as her ser- 
vices are needed in the matter of books and songs. But she is 
never—whatever wildly sanguine and foolishly erroneous hopes she 
may have entertained, founded on the selfish appeals which are the 
beginning and end of any acknowledgment of her superior in- 
telligence and education—admitted within the intangible but in- 
surmountable barrier which separates the lady from the working- 
woman and the moderately well-to-do upstart. 

There was no trace in Kitty Carew of a working-girl’s awkward- 
ness or forwardness, nothing of a tradeswoman’s obtuseness or 
pertness, of the alternations between slovenliness and over-smart- 
ness, with the lack of any sense of harmony and proportion, which 
are said to mark out an inferior woman from her superior. She 
had not even an air of shabby gentility, which faute de mieua, 
where other airs are concerned, sometimes takes their place in the 
circumstances. 

Kitty’s manner was, as a rule, composed and self-assured—so 
composed, for her not long completed teens and her small size, 
that it had filled her father, Tom Carew, of the Furze Bush, with 
the most unqualified admiration. He had sworn that if he had 
cared to thwart the young parson’s views for Kitty, and to put an 
end to her career as a schoolmistress by establishing her instead 
as the ‘missus’ of his inn, he could have trusted her to cow 
and control the most obstreperous customer as well and better 
than he could do it himself. 

Any lady might have worn Kitty’s gingham, gown, and linen 
collar and cuffs, the tout ensemble was so simple, cool, and fresh. 
She did not add to them even a gilt brooch, with earrings to match; 
or a silver locket, with a bangle en suite; and she was guiltless of 
a fringe. Yet Kitty did not look the lady she was not, except 
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it might be in the secret recesses of her inmost soul ; and the con- 
sciousness that she did not was sore and bitter to her, in spite 
of all that was good, clever, and sensible in the girl’s character. 

In what did the vague distinction lie? Lady Jones wasa lady, 
though nobody knew who her father and mother were, and she had 
certainly spent a considerable portion of her life in the wilds, 
where, as she would not scruple to tell, what it would almost take 
away Lucy Endicott’s breath to hear, she had often been under the 
frightful necessity of cooking her own food and washing her own 
clothes. Lucy Endicott was a lady, though she had come of but 
sorry gentlefolk, and her shallowness and weakness, however art- 
less and unstained as yet, would never weigh in the balance against 
Kitty’s mother-wit, resolution, and constancy. 

A year or two ago Kitty Carew, just growing up, had been 
out of sight the prettiest girl in the neighbourhood—so pretty 
that her beauty might have been a snare to her in any other 
position—so pretty that, even as it was, if her father, Tom Carew, 
had not been a thoroughly respectable man in his line, proud and 
independent ; if the Rev. Miles had not been a pattern of clerical 
virtue and dignity for his years; if Kitty had not shown herself, 
in her small way, as staid and decorous as he was, her beauty 
might have brought upon the Vicar the scandalous insinuation of 
having been influenced by his eyes in the favour which he had 
always displayed for young Kitty’s ability and diligence as a scholar. 
There had been a great deal worse scandals, even where the 
clergy were concerned, in the old Devonshire world. But this was 
a new world, in which iron conceptions of duty and fitness reigned. 

Kitty was by nature a warm-coloured brunette, an English 
version of the Moabitess on whose firm round cheeks 

Such a blush 


In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Her stature was low, but she was finely proportioned, and, as 
in the case of Louis XIV., when you were looking at her you 
forgot her smallness. It was quite true that she had been called 
in on emergencies to help the schoolmaster to awe the biggest 
and most mutinous boys in the school, and that the introduction 
of Kitty on the scene had always been asuccess. The impression 
which her petite person gave was that there was nothing wasted 
in her. This was an example of the appositeness of the adage 


Small herbs have grace, 
Great weeds do grow apace. 


What she lacked in size was made up by her quite tremendous 
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powers of energy and perseverance. In the case of her hands 
and feet, though symmetrically small, they were not small to 
deformity. In place of looking useless members of her body, 
they were clearly full of suppleness and nervous force. It 
was well known at Oxcleeve that Kitty Carew had not only the 
brains of a man: she had the cleverest wofiian’s hands and feet 
in the village. Her features were delicately regular, though on 
rather too compressed and miniature a scale. Her eyes were dark 
hazel in accordance with her complexion, and with what might be 
called the warm black of her hair—black in which there was the 
faintest reflection of bronze or auburn—a tint entirely removed 
from that of blue black. If there was a defect it her face, as it 
had been three years ago, it lay in her eyes and eyebrows. The 
eyes were small, though very quick and keen, with swift darting 
glances like lambent flames. ‘The brows were at once too marked 
and too straight. Altogether, Kitty Carew’s face, both in its 
moulding and colouring, excelled most faces, though it might 
remind the gazer of a valuable engraving in which the lines had 
been a hair’s breath too deeply cut; or of a gem of a picture, in 
which tone and feeling were marvellously preserved, and yet the 
quality of strength was just a shade overdone. 

The description given in some respects applied more to Kitty 
as she had been when she first grew up than as she was now. 
She appeared out of health, as she had done more or less for 
years. She had the habit of spending her annual school holidays 
with the family of a sister of her mother’s, whose husband tenanted 
a small farm on the outskirts of the other great twin moor of 
Devonshire. One would have thought that the change from 
the outskirts of one moor to those of another in the same county 
was not great; but those who knew them well said the climate, 
general landscape, and people’s ways of Exmoor were not much more 
like those of Dartmoor than Wales was like the Highlands of Scot- 
land or the Black Forest was like the Ardennes. And Kitty would 
not hear of any other change, though she came back each time 
looking worse rather than better. A faint purple tinge had stolen 
into Kitty’s brunette richness of colour, with something of the 
effect of ruddy wine diluted by water. Her eyes had grown at 
once restless and a little dim, as if from feverishness and want of 
sleep. The lines of her small firmly shut mouth were at the 
same time relaxed and strained, as if weariness, and a supreme 
determination to fight against the weariness to the last, had com- 
bined to take possession of the girl. 

The alteration in his daughter went to Tom Carew’s heart ; 
but it beat his honest wits, and those of his cousin Betsy, to tell 
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what ailed Kitty, who scouted at doctors and their physic, and 
hated to have her failing health mentioned or studied in the least 
particular. 

Lady Jones, with her thoughtful gaze, which seemed to take 
in every trifling detail, was sorry to see such a seal set on such a 
face, which ought to have been in its youthful prime. She could 
not help feeling full of speculation why it should be so. 

Lucy, who had never seen Kitty Carew so near at hand, though 
she had often remarked her from a little distance, and had heard 
of her beauty, looked in her turn at the schoolmistress, and 
declared herself, to herself, disappointed. Lucy did use the 
Hibernianism ‘agreeably disappointed.’ Still she was slightly 
conscious that she had not been without an unconfessed, unclassi- 
fied distrust and apprehension of the reputed personal attractions 
of the daughter of Tom Carew of the Furze Bush, the mistress of 
the girls’ department of Mr. North’s school. If Miss Carew had 
ever been very pretty, her good looks had not been of a lasting 
kind. They were unmistakably going off already. Some 
brunettes fade and age with frightful rapidity, Lucy reflected 
calmly, calling to mind her own yellow hair and fair skin, and not 
realising that if she and Kitty Carew survived ten or fifteen years 
Kitty ran less danger than her critic of a washed-out, super- 
annuated-doll stage of beauty. 

Miles named the two ladies to Kitty with his well-bred 
deliberate nonchalance, and she recovered her equanimity, and 
responded with civil if stiff self-possession. The errand of the 
clergyman and his companions was made known. It did not 
disturb, it rather relieved, the schoolmistress, who knew her bear: 
ings, and was aware that here, where she had been most left to 
herself, she had been doubly faithful in the discharge of her 
obligations, It was the scholars, who were instantly thrown intc 
a nudging, tittering state of excitement, which Kitty found it 
hard to repress, when the samples of under-garments, major and 
minor, from father’s best shirt to baby’s new wrapper, which were 
to be submitted for the consideration of the worshipful Govern- 
ment inspectors—were, as a previous test of their merits, laid 
before the strange ladies. 

It was an anxious moment, if not for Kitty and Lady Jones, 
for more than the unfledged British workwomen—treading on each 
other’s toes and breathing hard in anticipation of the sentence 
to be delivered on their performance—for the Vicar and Lucy 
Endicott, who entered with all her heart into the situation. 
Lady Jones had said she believed Miss Lucy Endicott would be 
better qualified than she was to be of use to the Vicar and his 
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school in this matter, and had requested Lucy’s company and 
co-ope ation in the improvised visit to the school. Lucy fully 
believed her Ladyship, for it was one of the girl’s weaknesses— 
engaging to some people, ridiculous to others—to be credulous 
with regard to what she was told by people who had a right 
to speak authoritatively. She was as much impressed with the 
‘serious consequences of the undertaking, and with her share 
in it, as the smallest child there who sat awestruck and had to 
put her thumb into her mouth to enable her to support the 
solemnity of the position. 

It was therefore with the prettiest air of girlish importance, 
blushing pride, and modest confidence that Lucy flitted up and‘down 
the class and round and round the table, or hovered with medita- 
tive earnestness over the hemming and splaying and felling, the 
gathering and tucking of which she was so elated and happy to 
think she knew the mysteries. Lady Jones stood aside and smiled 
softly. The Vicar absolutely unbent into sitting down on a table 
and indulging in a low whistle. Kitty Carew stood with her head 
erect, and the gnaw of the lips and twist of the mouth, which was 
becoming habitual with her and was spoiling its subtle curves, 
The flock of small girl pigeons emitted an imperceptible twitter- 
ing. 

At last Lucy arrived at a great conclusion, with a radiant smile 
of satisfaction and good-will on her fair young face—blonde like 
the Vicar’s, but with the girl’s so different in colouring and expres- 
sion from the man’s in its pale shadowless fixedness, which at the 
same time Lucy regarded as the complexion fit for an Apollo. 
Lucy was rosy red, and tremulous with the eager emotion which 
carried her out of her timidity and her little formal precise ways. 
‘Oh, Mr. North,’ she cried, ‘ you need not have brought us here. 
There was no occasion to have any one—the inspectors or any one. 
I have no doubt everything else is as good as the sewing, though 
of course I don’t pretend for a moment to judge even the reading 
and writing before you and Lady Jones. But I do know about 
sewing, what good sewing is; and this is beautiful, quite beauti- 
ful. The best of us at Miss Penfold’s could not have surpassed 
it—I am not sure that we could have equalled it; and the very 
beginners do so well. Oh, Miss Carew, you are a good teacher. 
I wish you joy. I congratulate you, Mr. North,’ ended Lucy ina 
little ecstasy. 

A succession of broad grins from the girls passed, with the 
speed of lightning, like the instantaneous spread of an infection 
from one to the other, together with a truly feminine rustle of 
triumph. 
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Lady Jones smiled on with a mixture of sweetness and sadness 
if any one had found leisure to analyse the smile. 

Kitty Carew’s lips gave an ominous quiver. It might be that 
in her overdone and sickly state she could not endure praise. 

The Vicar had probably a suspicion and fear of this, for he sprang 
down from his table with an alertness that was hardly in unison 
with his usual curbed slowness of speech and action. ‘I will not 
say we are very much obliged to you, Miss Lucy Endicott,’ he said 
cordially, ‘ but I will say that your good-natured approval deserves 
some acknowledgment on our part. I hope I am not mistaken as 
to the nature of the acknowledgment. Miss Carew, if that com- 
pliment to you does not call forth the cup of tea, which I know you 
keep on the premises, for the refreshment of the ladies, I do not 
know what will. Girls, if so good a report does not entitle you 
and your mistress to a half-holiday to-morrow, I am afraid your 
chances of half-holidays are small.’ 

Girls do not cheer and do not so readily clap their hands as 
boys do, but they can grin and grin amain, with the best, till their 
jaws are in danger of cracking. 

The school dispersed with as much tumult as girls could well 
create under the nose of the Vicar, and the schoolmistress, with 
the incongruous little knot of tea-drinkers, were left to their mild 
potations. 

It cannot be said that the tea-drinking, though it ought 
to have loosened tongues and broken down artificial barriers, was 
a success. Yet the little black teapot and common lilac and 
white cups which Kitty set out on a desk were not greatly inferior 
to the Blackhall and Court tea equipages, while the tea and bread 
and butter were quite as good as those to which two at least of 
her guests were accustomed. But a shadow fell on the party. 
Kitty presided over it still as if under a certain amount of protest. 
The Vicar, while he waited impartially upon the others, and in- 
sisted on pouring out the water from the kitchen boiler, insensibly 
drew into himself, as if he began already to recollect himself, rue 
the step he had taken, and scent trouble in the air. Lucy’s brief 
burst of spirits sank under the influence of the constrained atmo- 
sphere around her. She did more harm than good, and made 
herself look officious and inclined to amuse herself at the expense 
of her neighbours, when, misled by the brilliant result of her 
first attempt at being useful, she volunteered her assistance in 
getting up the semblance of a dainty tea-table, and brought the 
jug with the nosegay from Kitty’s private rostrum and put it 
opposite the teapot, which somehow it did not keep in counten- 
ance. ‘Why, here is a branch of old-fashioned fuchsia with little 
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. fuchsia-bells, just like ours at Blackhall!’ cried Lucy, hailing a 
familiar object. 

But the innocent observation proved as inopportune as the 
rest of her attempts at geniality. Both the Vicar and Lady Jones 
looked put out by it, and said nothing. 

Kitty Carew glanced up quickly, was silent also for half a minute, 
and then said coldly, with a manifest effort: ‘That kind of 
fuchsia is not uncommon in out-of-the-way places in Devonshire,’ 

‘What have I done now?’ Lucy asked herself, diseomfited and 
bewildered ; and then a thought struck her, and she too showed 
herself vexed. ‘Oh, dear!’ she took herself to task in her own mind; 
‘what ill-fortune made me say that? I ought to have thought 
before I spoke. I believe Celia is right that I have my wits to 
seek. I had better have bitten my tongue out than called atten- 
tion to the fuchsia, though, of course, there are plenty of old- 
fashioned fuchsias in Devonshire, and I dare say there are some in 
the garden of the Furze Bush. But why did she not say that in 
so many words ?’ 

Lady Jones, on the watch for every sign of what her companions 
thought and felt, relapsed into more than her usual gravity, in 
strong contrast to her striking amiability and cheerfulness through- 
out the afternoon. The change was in itself alarming to Lucy, 
always prone to fear that she had done something wrong. It was 
a relief to all when the tea was drunk and the leave-taking—in 
which the dignity of the clergyman and his friends was as nothing 
to the dignity of the schoolmistress, Kitty—came to an end, and 
the party separated, the Rev. Miles only seeing the two ladies 
into the phaeton, and escorting them as far as the main road. 

Kitty Carew stood for a moment at the schoolroom door, look- 
ing after her visitors, before she turned to lock up her domain 
and make her way to the Furze Bush for the night. There was 
an odd expression of wonder, which should have had pleasure in 
it yet showed little or none, in the girl’s face. ‘I really believe I 
could have liked them—both of them,’ she was thinking to her- 
self. ‘ Well, it don’t matter about Lady Jones. I daresay I shall 
never see her again; but it was the last thing I should have 
expected for me to have taken a sort of fancy for Lucy Endicott. 
I don’t suppose she is very wise—a bit of a goose, I should say; 
but, eh! she meant to be kind. There was nothing high-headed 
or domineering about her, and she was fair and bonnie, as they 
say the mother was when she had the bad luck to come first to 
Blackhall—an ill-omened name and place to more than the- 
Spanish Madam, though there is an old-wife’s tale that she 
“walks,” and I have never heard that the other does. Lucy Endicott 
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must leave the dirs and capers and idle assumption of which 
both sisters are accused to Celia; and I don’t believe Lucy is as 
useless and lazy as she is called, if she knows what good sewing is 
when she sees it, and that is what few ladies do nowadays. She 
is a lady, though she has not herself to thank for that any more 
than I can help belonging to father and the Furze Bush. Poor 
father! who is good to me, and thinks a heap of me—a deal more 
than I deserve, just as if I were a lady. Lucy Endicott was born 
to it, and to something more—something that helps to keep her 
humble ; though it acts in the opposite way on the sister. I 
should say Lucy has her trials, what with Celia, what with Jem. 
Jem Endicott would not be an easy man to live with at the best. 
Poor Jem! he has had his trials, too, and worse will come on him 
and his sisters—on this poor-spirited Lucy, who consents to hang 
like a stone round a man’s neck and help to drown him, for all so 
nicely as she speaks. I would have died sooner—I suppose be- 
cause I am not a lady—than have done what she does to any 
man, were he my father, on whom I had some claim, instead of 
my brother—not that I am a good daughter. No, I do not pre- 
tend that. Poor father! But about Lucy Endicott, the girl 
means well, I dare say, and she will be a sufferer in the end. 


Not that she would care to have my pity. Why, even Jem has 
a fight to swallow that.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 

















Curner’s ‘ Hhiptureck.’ 


HERE hast thou deeply writ thy deathless name ; 
Yea, verily stamped it on the inviolate sea, 

That loudly laughs with strength of joy to be 

With heart uplift and wild white reinless mane, 

To laugh and lash to naught man’s pride, that came 
Like foam bell dancing with delirious glee 

Upon thy bosom, ere the foam bells flee, 


As Jove smites man’s small strength to silent shame. 


How fierce the frenzy of thy ’wildering waves! 

List to thy deep-mouthed thunderings as they roar! 
The unbaffled billows’ mouths do gape, wide ope, 
An-hungered at the sight of shroudless slaves, 

Who sink into thine arms to rise no more, 


Lost on the dim receding wings of Hope. 





